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For  almost  thirty  years,  Aldous  Huxley  has  been 
searching  for  an  ethic  which  "takes  account  of  all  the  facts" 
established  by  modern  science*  He  brings  to  the  task  an 
incredible  erudition,  an  irreverent  skepticism,  and  above 
all,  a  nice  sense  of  the  absurd  and  the  ironical  which  enables 
him  to  record  the  progress  of  his  investigations  in  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  satires  in  contemporary  English  literature*  His 
eye  is  turned  inward;  in  his  novels,  almost  everything  external 
to  the  individual  is  collected  into  the  abstraction,  "the  scheme 
of  things,"  He  analyzes  individual  solutions  to  the  ethical 
problem  by  creating  characters  who  will  embody  such  solutions, 
and  then  showing  that  each  philosophy  either  is  self-contradictory 
or  prevents  its  advocate  from  achieving  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
to  his  friends.  Such  demonstrations  are  conducted  with  a  variety 
of  instruments:  the  irreverent  phrase,  the  proper  name  that  is 
viciously  apt,  the  festooning  of  ideas  with  irrelevancies,  the 
juxtaposition  of  conflicting  ideas  in  order  to  secure  mutual 
distortion,  the  manipulation  of  mental  associations,  and,  in 
Point  Counter  Point,  a  structural  technique  which  Huxley  calls 
"the  musicalization  of  fiction."  Few  contemporary  ideas  escape 
his  ridicule;  yet  in  his  novels  we  witness  the  gradual  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  skeptical  iconclast  into  the  devout  mystic. 

Analysis  of  the  individual  works  indicates  that  the 
process  begins  in  the  earliest  satires.  Antic  Hay  not  only 
contains  an  account  of  an  almost  mystic  experience,  but  hesitantly 
advances  the  theory  that  direct  intuition  is  as  valid  a  type  of 
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perception  as  any  other*  Those  Barren  Leaves  attempts  to  justify 
mysticism  by  an  empirical  appeal  to  the  history  of  mystic  writings. 
In  Point  Counter  Point,  Huxley  turns  to  the  Life-Worship  of  D.H. 
Lawrence,  but  repudiates  the  doctrine  in  his  next  work,  Brave  New 
World, 

But  it  is  not  in  the  major  doctrine  of  each  satire  that 
we  find  the  clearest  evidence  of  Huxley’s  journey  toward  mysticism; 
we  must  combine  several  themes  which  recur  through  the  body  of 
the  early  satires*  "Intellectualism  is  child’s  play"  is  one  such 
theme;  art  and  science  are  similarly  branded  as  escapism*  But 
although  Huxley  minimizes  intellectualism,  he  is  farifc  from 
advocating  emotionalism.  Few  of  his  characters  are  overwhelmed 
by  passion  of  any  sort*  His  treatment  of  love  indicates  that 
Huxley  finds  the  human  body  repugnant*  Two  varieties  of  human 
perversity  are  revealed  in  the  Reversed  Sentimentalist  and  the 
Video  Meliora  Proboque  themes,  but  in  neither  theme  does  any 
character  have  adequate  emotional  motivation  for  his  wickedness 
or  folly.  Further,  several  of  the  characters  who  most  clearly 
reflect  Huxley’s  opinions  cultivate  personal  detachment.  "Passion 
and  reason,  self-division* s  cause"  --  Huxley  overcomes  self¬ 
division  by  repressing  both  passion  and  reason.  The  result,  as 
several  characters  realize,  is  self-abegnation. 

The  basic  technique  of  Huxley’s  satire  indicates  that 
he  assumes  a  unity  in  perceptual  phenomena*  Too,  he  spends 
considerable  time  analyzing  the  planes  upon  which  a  thing  may 
have  existence;  in  Those  Barren  Leaves  an  underlying  reality 
is  postulated,  and  vestiges  of  such  a  postulate  appear  even  in 
Point  Counter  Point,  where  Huxley  is  ostensibly  advocating 
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Life  Worship.  We  seelj  then,  that  even  in  his  early  satires, 
Huxley  is  close  to  advocating  self-abegnation  and  a  theory  of 
immanence. 

In  the  later  novels,  Huxley  generally  abandons 
satire  for  didacticism.  The  works,  per  se,  are  usually  inferior 
to  the  early  satires.  They  trace  Huxley* s  path  from  meditative 
pacifism  to  mysticism  and  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  thence 
to  eclectic  religion. 
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THE  SATIRIC  TECHNIQUE 

I 

"Oh,  wearisome  condition  of  humanity, 

Bom  under  one  law,  to  another  bound, 

Vainly  begot,  and  yet  forbidden  vanity, 

Created  sick,  commanded  to  be  sound, 

What  meaneth  nature  by  these  diverse  laws 
Passion  and  reason,  self-division1 s  cause?" 

These  lines  of  Grenville fs,  which  form  the  title-piece  to  Point 
Counter  Point .> might  be  more  aptly  applied  as  a  motto  to  the  whole 
collection  of  ' Huxley Ts  novels.  For  almost  thirty  years  ^ildous 
Huxley  has  been  searching  for  a  remedy  to  the  wearisome  condition 
of  humanity* 

The  researches  of  Preud  and  Adler,  of  the  bioche¬ 
mists  and  the  endocrinologists  have  suggested  that  many  of  the  most 
powerful  of  manfs  motivating  forces  are  completely  out  of  his 
control.  And  the  world-wide  sweep  of  modem  war  or  depression, 
the  terrific  increase  in  the  destructiveness  of  modern  weapons, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  Malthusian  spectre  have  drastically 
limited  the  time  in  which  man  must  learn  somehow  to  govern  his 
life  in  harmony  with  an  infinitely  complex  web  of  natural  law. 
"Created  sick,  commanded  to  be  sound";  man  must  resolve  his 
paradox  or  face  the  possibility  of  extinction. 

Many  modern  satirists  have  looked  at  the  problem 
of  modern  living  and  concluded  simply,  "This  should  not  be  I"  But 
Huxley,  surely  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  modern  English  authors 
and  one  who  has  possibly  a  sounder  grasp  of  the  most  recent 
scientific  investigations  than  have  many  scientists,  has  gazed 
searchingly  at  the  problem,  and  although  rarely  minimizing  its 
complexity,  has  set  out  to  find  a  positive  solution.  Aven  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  he  has  marked  the  course  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  not  in  scientific  or  philosophic  treatises,  but  in 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  witty  satires  in  recent  English 
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literature, 

Aldous  Leonard  Huxley  was  born,  in  1894,  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  heredity.  His  father,  Leonard  Huxley  v/as 
an  editor  and  man  of  letters  during  the  Edwardian  and  Georgian 
eras;  his  mother,  Julia  Arnold,  was  a  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  sister  of  Mps.  Humphrey  Ward.  His  elder  brother,  Julien, 
is  an  eminent  biologist  and,  like  his  grandfather  T,  H,  Huxley, 
author  of  several  popular  books  on  the  philosophic  implications 
of  scientific  investigations. 

An  almost  total  blindness  prevented  Huxley  from  pursu¬ 
ing  the  normal  activities  of  English  boyhood,  and  possibly  forced 
him  into  that  self -withdrawal  which  plagues  so  many  of  the 
characters  in  his  novels,  After  attending  Eton  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  Huxley  worked  for  some  years  as  a  drama,  art  and 
music  critic  in  London,  In  1916  he  published  his  first  book, 

The  Burning  Wheel,  a  volume  of  poems  after  the  style  of  Rimbaud, 
Laforgue  and  other  French  Symbolists,  Three  more  volumes  of 
poetry  and  a  collection  of  short  stories  preceded  the  publication, 
in  1921  of  his  first  novel,  Crome  Yellow.  Since  then  he  has 
written  over  thirty  volumes  of  criticism,  short  stories,  poems, 
plays,  novels  and  essays,  besides  contributing  frequently  to 
numerous  periodicals,  In  our  present  study,  we  shall  consider 
only  his  novels:  Crome  Yellow  (1921)  ,  .Antic  Hay  (1929),  Those 
Barren  Leaves  (1929),  Point  Counter  Point  ( 192 8 ( ,  and  Brave  Hew 

World  (1992),  - all  of  which  may  be  classified  roughly  as 

early  satires;  and  the  later  didactic  novels,  Eyeless  in  Gaza 
(1996),  after  Many  a  Summer  (1999),  Time  Must  have  A  Stop  (1944), 
and  Ape  and  Essence  (1948). ^ 
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The  complexity  of  the  modern  world  has  tremendously 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  satirist Ts  task. 

To  be  effective,  satire  must  make  its  point  instantaneously.  It 
cannot  explain  to  our  intellect  why  an  action  is  foolish,  it 
must  reveal  to  our  coramon sense  the  foolishness  of  the  action. 

But  in  order  to  be  common,  commonsense  must  be  based  upon  what 
are  thought  to  be  self-evident  truths.  In  other  words,  satire 
measures  individual  behaviour  against  the  collection  of  precepts, 
taboos,  and  valuations  which  is  accepted  unquesti oningly  by  the 
herd.  If,  during  periods  of  transition  or  expansion,  the  initial 
premises  are  questioned,  if  the  truths  no  longer  appear  to  be 
self-evident,  then  satire  loses  its  datum  point,  and  Shylock 
becomes  a  pathetic  or  even  a  tragic  figure.  To  some  extent  such 
a  danger  confronted  even  the  satirists  of  the  singularly  stable 
iige  of  Reason;  Swift  and  Pope  often  interrupt  their  satires  in 
order  to  deliver  sermons  which  will  either  reinforce  the  datum- 
point  or  establish  a  new  one.  In  times  of  lesser  stability  the 
sermons  become  longer  and  more  frequent;  we  have  the  hectorings 
of  Carlyle,  we  have  Shavian  prefaces  and  the  notebook  jottings 
in  Huxley,  Eventually  the  satirist  gives  way  completely  to  the 
moralist;  he  concentrates  upon  preaching  new  truths,  and  these 
truths  must  gain  acceptance  before  he  can  rejoin  the  crowd  and 
mock  the  individuals  whose  behaviour  is  not  governed  by  these 
truths • 

In  eighteenth  century  England  and  Prance  there  was 
almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  man  should  be 
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governed  exclusively  by  Reason,  .and  even  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  it  was  possible  to  find  a  common  stereotype.  For 
despite  the  revolutions  caused  by  industrialism,  the  Reform  Bills 
and  the  Education  Bills,  by  the  Origin  of  the  Species,  and  the 
Higher  Criticism,  common  opinion  held  fast  to  a  group  of  old 
ethical  valuations  retained  under  the  label:  the  behaviour  of 
a  gentleman.  Too,  there  was  a  new  datum,  Ostensibly  superior 
but  in  practice  fcxr  inferior:  scientific  fact.  The  precarious 
compromise  between  the  two  codes  found  sufficiently  wide  accept¬ 
ance  to  enable  the  satirigil  to  flourish.  Butler  and  Shaw  could 
base  their  satires  upon  the  discrepancies  between  the  gentlemanly 
code  and  the  ethics  based  upon  scientific  fact.  iUiatole  Trance 

could  base  his  satires  upon  scientific  fact  alone;  he  had  only 

2 

to  establish  the  historical  fact  that  Orberosia  was  a  schem¬ 
ing  wench  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  neatherds,  in  order 

to  reveal  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  her _ ____and  by 

extension,  anyone  else  _ as  the  miracle-working  Virgin  of 

i-il  c  a  o 

The  uneasy  alliance  between  scientist  and  satirist 
was ,  however,  soon  abrogated.  Freud  and  Midler  showed  that  man 
was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  ape  as  Darwin  had  indicated. 

When  they  opened  up  the  depths  of  savagery  which  su’imer*  below 
man’s  crust  of  civilization,  they  showed  that  both  reason  and 
the  gentlemanly  code  were  artificial  structures  superimposed 
upon  a  nature  which  was  neither  gentlemanly  nor  rational.  World 
War  I  3eemed  to  give  dramatic  emphasis  to  their  point.  During 
the  years  of  disillusionment  v/hich  followed,  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  satirist  to  discover  a  group  of  ethical  beliefs 
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which  were  based  upon  reason  and  which  would  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  hesitation  by  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries* 

a  satiri  sate,  in  such  a  position  has  a  number  of 
solutions  *  He  can  restrict  his  field  to  minor  subjects  upon 
which  there  is  a  fair  measure  of  agreement.  Like  lames  Thurber, 
he  can  analyze  commercial  radio  or  the  textbooks  on  the  psycho¬ 
logy  of  sex.  ^ike  E*  3.  ’./hit  e ,  he  can  apply  everyday  psychology 
to  myth£  and  fairy  tales,  or  to  our  stereotypes  of  other  nation¬ 
alities*  If  he  wishes  to  treat  major  subjects,  the  satirist  can 
attempt  to  establish  his  own  datum  by  means  of  sermons.  Such  a 
practice,  as  we  have  seen,  has  its  dangers;  insofar  as  the  author 
has  become  a  preacher,  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  satirist.  A  third 
method  is  to  adopt  the  pragmatic  viewpoint;  the  satirist  can 
demonstrate  that  an  ethic  is  false  because  its  consequences  are 
painful.  The  non  sequituirhe  camouflages  behind  the  intensity 
of  the  demonstration.  Hence  the  violence  in  many  of  the  scenes 
in  modern  satire*  a  gentler  expedient  is  to  abandon  proofs  and 
to  concentrate  upon  burlesque  or  travesty.  Like  Cabell,  he  can 
transport  a  philosophy  to  an  environment  radically  different 
from  that  in  which  the  philosophy  was  developed.  By  juxtaposing 
two  mutually  antagonistic  philosophies,  he  can  allow  them  to  , 
distort  each  other.  He  can  establish  so  strong  an  association 
between  a  philosophy  and  an  irrelevancy  that  the  reader  thinks 
of  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  Each  of  these  techniques  will 
to  some  extent  obviate  the  need  for  an  integrated  philosophic 
system  by  which  to  measure  falsehood  and  folly. 

However,  the  investigations  of  science  and  the 
complexity  of  the  modern  social  system  have  robbed  the  satirist 
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of  more  than  his  datum-point.  The  satirist  can  lash  at  fools 
and  rogues  only  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of  reformation; 
he  implicitly  assumes  free  will.  But  the  researches  of  Fredd, 
Pavlov,  and  the  endocrinologists  seemed  to  indicate  that  man 
was  little  more  them  an  automaton  controlled  by  glandular  secre¬ 
tions,  pre-human  instincts,  unconscious  taboos  and  conditioned 
reflexes.  Frazer  and  his  fellow  anthropologists  supplemented 
Pavlov  from  the  outside;  the  individual  seemed  to  have  existence 
only  in  terms  of  the  civilization  to  which  he  belonged.  Although 
many  scientists  hesitated  to  infer  complete  determinism,  the 
bulk  of  the  evidence  seemed,  particularly  to  the  layman,  to 
point  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outside  world  became 
so  complex  as  to  be  almost  indeterministic.  Laws  which  are 
operative  in  the  physical  world  are  completely  invalid  when 
applied  to  molecular  chemistry,  and  the  laws  governing  the 
molecule  are  contradicted  by  t he  laws  of  nuclear  physics. 

The  complexity  of  the  social  and  economic  organization  seemed  to 
reinforce  the  point.  It  is  still  conceivable  that  a  master 
glass-blower  in  a  Czechoslovakian  factory  could  be  rendered 
unemployed  by  a  heavy  rainfall  in  Burma. 

Deterministic  man  in  an  indeterministic  world - - 

the  combination  forces  the  individual  out  of  existence.  The 
problem  of  the  moralist  is  no  longer:  how  can  man  achieve  the 
good  life?  it  is  rather:  how  can  the  organism  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  to  its  environment?  Obviously,  in  a  world 
so  complex  as  to  seem  indeterministic,  the  problem  is  insoluble. 
The  satirist  cannot  castigate  individual  departures  from  a 
norm,  first,  because  he  has  no  norm,  and  second,  because  it  is 
questionable  whether  there  are  any  individuals  to  make  such  a 
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departureo  Nevertheless,  satire  continued  to  be  created, 
Sinclair  Lewis  mocked  Babbitt  for  allowing  Zenith  and  the 
Rotarians  to  furnish  him  with  a  personality,  Evelyn  Waugh 
turned  the  implications  of  recent  science  into  a  cold  act¬ 
uality;  he  sent  his  vague  collections  of  motives  into  a 
moral  vacuum  in  which  c  ause-and-eff ect  either  operated  with 
devastating  simplicity  or  was  entirely  suspended,  lames 
Thurber  sketched  the  profile  of  the  age  in  his  meek,  fright¬ 
ened  and  bewildered  little  man;  and  several  years  later, 

Abner  Dean  began  to  ask  almost  hysterically,  "What  am  I  doing 
here?".  The  works  of  these  artists  are  all  of  the  nature  of 
a  protest.  It  is  apparent  that  none  of  them  are  appealing 
to  a  rational  code;  they  are  basing  their  satire  upon  norms 
established  before  the  First  World  War,  upon  values  which  have 
been  held  in  spite  of  the  implications  of  scientific  discoveries. 
The  old  distinction  between  thwarted  romantics  and  thwarted 
classicists  has  become  purely  verbal;  all  modem  satirists  are 
romantics  in  that  they  appeal  to  non-intelletteial  norms.  It 
is  possible  that  the  implications  of  Einsteinian  mathematics 
will  eventually  restore  the  satirist  to  the  position  of  Voltaire 
and  France;  but  at  present  he  is  in  the  paradoxical  position  of 
holding  a  weapon  which  is  invalidated  by  the  very  scientific 
intellectualism  that  creates  it. 

The  practical  results  of  this  paradox  have  doubt¬ 
less  moulded  modern  satire  more  than  is  immediately  discernible, 

I  am  not  competent,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  attempt  the  study 
of  such  a  vast  subject.  But  a  review  of  Hyxley’s  works  may 
provide  a  number  of  clues,  because  Huxley,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  contemporary  English  satirist,  is  willing  to  probe 
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toward  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Such  a  process  is  beset  with 
danger.  He  may  probe  too  deep^?he  may  turn  Pound’s  Portrait 
d’une  Femme  into  Eliot’s  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  and  then  he  must 
inevitably  ask  himself,  "and  should  I  have  the  right  to 
smile?”3  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  how  he  avoids 
such  danger,  and  possibly  even  more  significant,  where  he 
succumbs. 

To  an  extent  unusual  even  among  satirists,  P-uxley 
is  a  moralist .  Most  of  his  novels  are  essentially  laboratories 
in  which  he  tests  opinions,  attitudes  and  ways  of  life  by  what 
he  conceives  to  be  sober  fact.  For  the  most  part,  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  concede  that  these  opinions  and  attitudes  are  forced 
upon  a  character  by  his  conditioning  and  chemical  composition; 
his  sketches  of  Spandrell,  Illidge,  Brian  Foxe  and  Mark  Staithes 
all  include  an  analysis  of  the  origins  of  their  respective 
philosophies.  But,  says  Huxley,  such  philosophies  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  scheme  of  things,  or  their  advocates  will  suffer. 
Any  attempt  to  simplify  the  scheme  of  things  is  doomed  to 
failure.  iMLl  of  this  Huxley  can  state  easily  enough  in  sermons; 
indeed,  excessive  sermonizing  is  probably  his  chief  defect  as 
a  satirist.  In  the  early  satires  he  is  constantly  inserting 
passages  and  even  entire  chapters  from  the  notebook  of  one  or 
other  of  his  characters.  In  the  later  novels  he  goes  even 
further;  he  creates  a  Man  of  Wisdom  whose  only  function  is 
to  preach  and  whose  part  in  the  satire  is  almost  non-existent. 
Obviously,  where  such  sermonizing  begins  the  satire  ceases; 
Huxley’s  problem  is  to  prove  his  thesis  by  showing  the  folly 
of  the  alternatives. 
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His  first  novel  points  to  a  tendency  in  modern 
satire  which  may  be  largely  responsible  for  those  character¬ 
istic  twentieth- century  literary  phenomena,  the  spate  of 
occasional  pieces  and  the  development  of  the  short-caption 
cartoon.  Crome  Yellow  is  filled  with  long  monologues  during 
which  one  of  the  characters  wittily  but  superficially  analyzes 
such  isolated  topics  as  the  necessity  for  self-consciousness 
in  art,  the  costume  of  the  clergy,  or  the  proba.ble  structure 
of  future  society.  The  device  is  used  often  in  the  later 
novels,  but  it  is  never  allowed,  as  in  Crome  Yellow,  to  dominat 
the  book.  In  .antic  Hay,  Huxley  suggests  the  technique  which 
Evelyn  Waugh  was  later  to  perfect,  that  of  sending  a  number 
of  very  shadowy  characters  into  a  moral  vacuum  and  forbidding 
them  to  examine  causation <,  But  Huxley  is  much  more  concerned 
with  ideas  than  with  actions;  consequently  he  superimposes  upon 
this  device  a  technique  which  is  to  become  characteristic  of 
almost  all  of  his  subsequent  novels;  allowing  each  character 
to  embody  a  set  of  opinions  and  beliefs  whose  validity  Huxley 
wishes  to  test. 

Huxley  begins  by  simplifying  the  problem;  he 
usually  isolates  his  characters  from  the  complexity  of  the 
outside  world.  Half  of  his  novels  are  set  in  some  type  of 
country  estate.  Most  of  his  characters  are  economically 
independent,  and  few  of  them  are  distracted  by  group  loyalties 
such  as  those  due  to  political  parties,  spiritual  movements  or 
social  institutions.  Historical  events  rarely  touch  them; 
the  First  World  War,  the  General  Strike,  the  Depression,  the 
tune  of  Fascism,  and  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  if  they  appear  at 
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all  in  the  novels,  play  only  the  smallest  of  parts,  Huxley ’s 
characters  are  therefore  given  the  widest  possible  freedom 
of  choice;  they  build  their  philosophies  free  of  any  dis¬ 
traction  save  "itch  and  ennui",  Indeed,  the  isolation  is  so 
complete  that  ^uxley  sometimes  has  difficulty  in  thrusting 
his  characters  out  of  the  partial  vacuum  which  he  has  created 
for  them,  lor  example,  when  he  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Complete  Man  doesn’t  use  art  as  an  escape,  he  solemnly 
informs  us  that  Hampton  sometimes  helped  with  the  housework, 
and  as  if  that  weren’t  enough,  Huxley  allows  Hampion  to  point 
the  less£on:  "You  don’t  expect  flowers  to  grow  in  nice  clean- 
vacuums,  They  need  mould  and  clay  and  dung.  So  does  art." 

We  are  left  wondering  just  what  kind  of  house  the  Rampions 
lived  in, 

A  second  simplifi cat ion  is  the  use  of  recurrent  types 

throughout  the  entire  body  of  his  work.  These  types  become  more 

individualized  in  the  later  works  until  some  appear  almost  human. 

The  central  character  is  usually  a  self-conscious  and  socially 

(xn<h>  r 

withdrawn  intellectual  who  searches  for  a  satisfactory  adjus^fe- 
ias4^  to  the  problem  of  living.  He  is  usually  an  author  who 
keeps  a  notebook  from  which  Huxley  quotes  speculations  and 
sermons.  His  more  youthful  manifestation  is  a  young  poet  who 
is  continually  disillusioned  by  the  discrepancy  between  art 
and  life.  Even  more  disillusioned  is  the  Reversed  Sentiment¬ 
alist,  who  in  an  attempt  to  be  "realistic",  perversely  seeks  out 
those  elements  in  life  which  most  disgust  him,  and  revels  in 
his  nausea.  In  all  of  the  novels  after  Those  Barren  Leaves, 
with  the  exception  of  Brave  New  World ,  there  is  a  Man  of  Wisdom  who 


takes  little  active  part  in  the  story,  but  who  preaches  the 
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current  Huxleyan  philosophy.  There  is  the  "Bitch”  motif,  com¬ 
posed  of  bored  sirens  who  seek  excitement  in  promiscuity,  in 
the  defying  of  prohibitions^or  in  narcotics.  There  is  the 
exquisite  aesthete  who  self-consciously  turns  his  life  into  a 
delicious  and  usually  esoteric  conceit.  In  the  very  earliest 
novels  there  is  the  skeptical  Victorian  Materialist,  and  often, 
surprisingly  enough,  there  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  a  middle 
aged  woman  who  makes  a  success  of  Christian  humanitarian  ism. 
"People  who  can  reel  off  neatly  formulated  notions  arenTt  quite 
real;  theyTre  slightly  monstrous .  Living  with  monsters  becomes 
rather  tiresome  in  the  long  run."  Such  an  opinion  apparently 
leads  Huxley  to  endeavour,  in  the  later  novels,  to  create  human 
characters,  but  it  is  these  novels  which  in  the  long  run  become 
tiresome.  By  creating  fairly  rounded  characters,  Huxley  must 
abandon  ridicule  as  the  weapon  with  which  to  point  out  the 
inadequacy  of  their  philosophies,  and  resort  to  the  pragmatic 
test. 

This  latter  method,  which  usually  leads  to  violence 
in  most  satirists,  is  in  Huxley’s  works  frequently  the  cause  of 
viciousness  and  morbidity.  In  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
contract,  Huxley  at  first  presents  the  doomed  philosophy  as 
sympathetically  as  possible.  In  Point  Counter  Point,  for 
example,  Spandrell  is  allowed  to  explain  the  development  of 
his  philosophy  and  to  justify  his  holdihg  it.  Rampion,  the  Man 
of  Wisdom,  frequently  reminds  us  that  Spandrell  is  fundamentally 
decent.  In  short,  nothing  is  spared  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  philosophy  is  valid.  But  there  is  a  further  refinement. 
Swift  thrusts  Gulliver  into  Brobdingnag  in  order  to  show  that 


Gulliver’s  pretensions  to  human  dignity,  his  loyalty  to 
European  civilization,  and  his  idealization  of  the  female 
body  have  no  basis  in  fact.  Huxley,  however,  usually  plays 
fairly;  philosophies  are  shown  to  be  untenable  by  the  very 
circumstances  which  they  were  designed  to  control.  a11  this 
exquisite  refinement  of  detail  often  leads  to  a  denouement 
as  shocking  and  brutal  as  anything  to  be  found  in  modern 
fiction.  The  frequency  of  such  scenes  make  some  of  Huxley’s 
later  novels  —  notably  Eyeless  in  Gaza  --  particularly  pain¬ 
ful  reading.  In  one  of  Waugh’s  novels  there  is  a  scene  in 
which  the  hero  eats  his  mistress  at  a  cannibal  feast;  the 
episode  is  irresistibly,  if  somewhat  morbidly,  hilarious.  But 
in  Huxley’s  catalogue  of  amputation,  abortion,  murder  and 
suicide,  there  is  rarely  wit  or  humour. 

In  allowing  his  characters  to  justify  their  actions, 
Huxley  forfeits  two  of  the  time-honoured  weapons  of  satire. 

The  ingenuous  character  has  been  a  standby  in  satire  from 
Voltaire  to  a1  Capp;  Huxley  must  use  the  opposite  method  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade.  In  the  "Voyage  to  Brobdingnag” , 

Swift  uses  a  magnifying  glass  to  enable  us  to  see  the  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  female  form  divine.  In  such  passages  as  the 
following,  Huxley  uses  a  microscope: 

"  a  cell  had  multiplied  itself  and  become  a 

worm,  the  worm  had  become  a  fish,  the  fish  was 
turning  into  the  foetus  of  a  mammal.  Marjorie 
felt  sick  and  tired.  Fifteen  years  hence  a  boy 
would  be  confirmed.  Enormous  in  his  robes,  like 
a  full-rigged  ship,  the  bishop  would  say:  ’Do 
ye  here  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  this 
congregation,  renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow 
that  was  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism?’ 

Aid  the  ex-fish  would  answer  with  passionate 
conviction  :  ’I  do™  4 
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We  might  notice  in  passing  that  the  "Marjorie”  in  the  quot- 

coold  not  coTictut*  bly  Be  Svllouu-nj  &pcA  a  *y  tiooykt.  rAe  ynfe/to** 

ation4is  a  frank  purple  passage;  Huxley  merely  breaks  into 
his  narrative  to  produce  "Dtaphanousness" •  Hu r pie  passages, 
sermons,  monologues,  and  vehement  defences  by  a  character  of 
his  way  of  life  ---  all  of  these  point  to  the  second  weapon 
which  Huxley  must  forfeit:  objectivity* 

Objectivity  has  been  so  successful  a  device  of  satire 
that  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  almost  as  one  of  satire Ts 
elements.  But,  as  v/e  have  seen,  modem  satirists  are  appealing 
to  non-intellectual  norms;  since  their  objection  to  the  new 
dispensation  is  mainly  emotional,  they  may  have  difficulty  in 
writing  sufficiently  unemotionally  to  give  the  impression  of 
objectivity*  Here  the  scientist  can  come  to  the  satirist Ts 
aid;  Freud  and  xi.dler  will  testify  that  no  man  can  so  master 
his  emotional  nature  as  to  attain  absolute  objectivity* 

Further,  the  complexity  of  the  modern  world  forces  the  truly 
objective  artist  to  restrict  his  field  to,  say,  a  day  in  the 
life  of  Leopold  Bloom.  It  has  become  recognized  in  many 
branches  of  modern  art  that  the  objective  must  be  supplemented 
with  the  subjective  in  order  to  achieve  reality.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  objectivity  is  dead  to  satire;  the  terrible  dis¬ 
passionateness  of  "a  Handful  of  Dust"  would  suffice  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Indeed,  Buxiey  himself  can  be  fairly  objective 
when  he  is  describing  the  social  system  in  Brave  New  World, 
and,  like  Swift,  he  strengthens  the  impression  by  providing 
us  with  a  multitude  of  statistics  and  measurements.  But  a 
few  chapters  of  almost  any  of  the  novels  will  convince  us  that 
Huxley  is  no  objective  artist.  Consider  the  following  passage 
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of  narrative: 

"  When Susan  died  and  Burlap  exploited 

the  frief  he  felt,  or  at  any  rate  loudly  said 
he  felt,  in  a  more  than  usually  painful  series 
of  those  always  painfully  personal  articles 
which  were  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
journalist . 11  3 

Personal  animosity  would  shine  through  this  passage 
even  if  the  totally  unnecessary  correction  were  omitted.  And 
even  if  Huxley  himself  remained  outside  the  frame  of  his  work, 
there  would  he  little  impression  of  objectivity.  One  of  his 
favorite  devices  is  to  show  us  a  character’s  opinion  of  him¬ 
self,  and  then  to  describe  that  character  through  the  eyes  of 
another.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  pictures  usually 
reflects  on  both  characters.  It  is  an  effective  satiric 
device,  but  since  it  is  ordinarily  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  first  person  in  the  narrative,  it  introduces  so  much  sub¬ 
jectivity  that  HUxleyTs  own  bias  passes  almost  unnoticed. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  way  in 
which  Huxley  ridicules  inadequate  philosophies,  let  us  briefly 
summarize.  The  investigations  of  the  scientist,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  complexity  of  the  political  and  economic  world  appar¬ 
ently  have  robbed  the  satirist  of  the  necessities  of  his  trade: 
a  rational  and  widely  accepted  system  of  ethical  beliefs,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  who  departs  from  that 
system.  Huxley,  while  admitting  that  most  of  man’s  opinions 
are  determined  by  his  conditioning  and  chemical  constitution, 
claims  that  nature  nevertheless  holds  man  responsible  for  his 
actions.  His  satires  are  basically  analyses  of  possible 
adjustments  person*ified  by  his  characters.  He  concentrates 
upon  the  individual,  and  almost  completely  ignores  such  targets 


as  social  institutions  or  political  parties.  In  this  way 
he  isolates  his  characters  and  simplifies  his  problem.  The 
self- justifications  of  his  characters  deny  Huxley  the  use  of 
such  satirical  weapons  as  objectivity  and  ingenuousness,  but 
greatly  intensify  the  viciousness  of  the  episodes  in  which 
their  philosophies  are  proven  unpractical.  Sometimes  such 
pragmatic  proofs  are  so  harsh  that  they  become  as  inimical 
to  satire  as  %xleyfs  rather  over-f requent  sermons.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  the  more  genial  side  of  Suxieytg  technique* 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  man  whose  chief  occup¬ 
ation  is  refuting  ideas  will  soon  become  a  master  of  distortion, 
.-aid  indeed  Huxley  carries  distortion  to  lengths  undreamed  of 
by  the  more  forthright  satirists  of  an  earlier  generation.  We 
have  remarked  that  one  of  his  favorite  devices  is  to  point  up 
the  discrepancies  between  ’’the  authorized  Version  of  a  person, 
formed  by  himself,  and  the  Revised  Version,  formed  of  him  by 
others.”  But  the  process  is  carried  much  further  in  his  freq¬ 
uent  table-talk  episodes  wherein  Huxley  assembles  a  number  of 
characters  embodying  vastly  different  opinions,  seats  them  at 
the  breakfast  table  or  in  a  cafe,  and  then  allows  them  to 
conduct  several  simultaneous  conversations  about  apparently 
unrelated  subjects.  In  the  hilarious  cafe  scene  in  antic  Hay, 
for  example,  Lypiatt  the  artist  talks  glibly  about  ideals, 
G-umbril  Jr.  retorts  with  references  to  Freud  and  materialism, 
and  Mercaptan  the  aesthete  holds  forth  on  the  ’’civilized 
middle  way  between  stink  and  asepsis".  Meanwhile,  Shearwater 
the  scientist , explains  the  mechanism  of  the  kidneys  to  Coleman, 
the  diabolist,  who  is  rapturously  commending  the  taste  of 
kidneys  saut6ed.  The  whole  question  of  materialism  versus 
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idealism  looks  as  though  it  were  placed  before  a  mirror  composed 
of  irregular  pieces  of  curved  glass.  When  seen  through  a 
multiplicity  of  eyes  simultaneously,  reality,  as  Philip  Quarles 
drily  points  out,  looks  exceedingly  queer. 

In  Point  Counter  Point,  multiplicity  becomes  so 

important  a  technique  that  Huxley  allows  one  of  the  characters 

to  write  a  short  treatise  in  explanation. 

n  .  . .  .xind  then  thereTs  the  biologist,  the  chemist, 
the  physicist,  the  historian.  Each  sees,  profess¬ 
ionally,  a  different  layer  of  reality.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  to  look  at  it  with  all  those  eyes 
at  once.  With  religious  eyes,  scientific  eyes,/ 
economic  eyes,  homme  moyen  sensuel  eyes . n  ° 

Essentially  this  is  what  Chauceg  does  in  "The 
Nun T  s  P r i e s t T  s  f  al e ;  but  instead  of  analyzing  dreams  in  terms 
of  cocks  and  courtly  lovers,  Huxley  will  analyze  a  Bach^ 
quartet  in  terms  of  aesthetics,  physics,  anatomy,  neurology, 
and  the  commercial  preparation  of  cat-gut.  Huxley  has  rein¬ 
forced  an  old  device  with  scraps  from  an  amazing  erudition, 
and  used  the  result  so  brashly  that  he  seems  to  have  invented 
a  new  weapon.  In  a  sense,  the  weapon  is  original,  for  multip¬ 
licity  includes,  besides  multiplicity  of  eyes,  multiplicity  of 
aspects  seen.  Huxley  will  show  us  in  Mrs.  BidlakeTs  fuzzy 
contemplation  a  travesty  of  Marjorie  Carling Ts  smug  mysticism. 
Rosie  Shearwater  and  Pasteur  Mercaptan  both  provide  a  mutual  and 
grotesque  emphasis  of  their  " civ-vilized"  qualities.  And 
Philip  Quarles,  the  novelist,  is  parodied  by  his  father  who 
measures  the  progress  of  a  projected  tome  by  the  number  of 
filing  cabinets  that  he  buys.  we  shall  see,  Huxley,  by 
means  of  rapid  transitions,  can  show  us  a  multiplicity  of 
simultaneous  episodes,  iind  so  we  must  conclude  that  the 
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originality  of  multiplicity  lies  in  its  combination  of  two 
devices  long  known  to  satire:  the  juxtaposition  of  con¬ 
traries,  and  the  explaining  of  one  thing  in  terms  of  another. 

The  explanation  of  one  thing  in  terras  of  another 
can  lead  to  a  device  which  at  first  sight  is  entirely  separate. 
When  Lytton  Strachey  pauses  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion  of 
Dr.  Arnold Ts  morals  to  remark  judicially  that  his  legs  were 
somewhat  shorter  than  might  be  hoped,  he  gives  us  a  good 
example  of  the  irreverent  phrase.  Huxley  is  full  of  them. 
Whenever  Mercaptan  waxes  too  eloquent  over  the  glories  of  his 
exquisite  dix-huitieme  existence,  we  are  reminded  casually 
that  he  has  a  snouty  face.  But  more  often  the  irreverence 
is  achieved  by  a  singularly  apt  word  or  phrase e  Jeremy  Tordage 
"flutes",  and  Beppo  Bowles  emits  "little  squirts  of  laughter". 
Mr.  Jolly,  the  chapel  organist,  "blew  two  sumptuous  jets  of 
reverence  in  the  air" ;  and  after  describing  an  attempt  to  prove 
mathematically  the  existence  of  God,  Huxley  concludes  "The 
tail  of  the  Absolute  remained  unsalted".  SpandrellTs  smile 
is  "like  an  appendicitis  scar  with  ironical  comers"; 

Myra  Viveash  "walked  along  her  private  knife-edge  between 
her  personal  abysses".  The  list  is  endless. 

With  his  gift  for  the  mot$  juste,  Huxley  is 
particularly  successful  in  his  selection  of  proper  names. 

In  Brave  New  ’World,  the  names  weave  a  subtle  pattern;  we 
are  considerably  advanced  in  the  novel  before  we  realise  that 
almost  every  child  decanted  into  the  technological  paradise 
bears  the  name  of  some  prominent  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
century  materialist.  There  are  the  surnames  Marx,  Mond  and 
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Diesel,  Engels,  Rothschild  and  Edzel,  Bakunin,  Stopes  and 
Kawaguchi.  There  are  such  given  names,  (Eordian  names?) 
as  Bernard,  Benito  and  Henry;  and  such  new  feminine  names 
as  Morgana  and  Lenina.  In  the  other  novels  where  there  is 
no  need  for  a  consistent  pattern,  Huxley  concentrates  upon 
vicious  aptness.  Minor  characters,  to  whom  we  find  only  a 
passing  reference,  frequently  stand  forth  complete  in  their 
appelation.  There  is  Umbilikoff  the  mystic.  Lady  Capricorn, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  keeps  open  bed.  .and  we  can 
guess  with  reasonable  accuracy  at  the  ethics  of  the  firm 
Lazarus  and  Coit. 

Huxley  ransacks  science  and  literature  for  the 
names  of  his  major  characters.  Pasteur  Mercaptan ,  the  aesthete 
who  "glories  in  the  civilized  middle  way  between  stink  and 
asepsis"  receives  his  surname  from  "...any  one  of  a  chemical 
class  of  sulphur-containing  compounds .. .esp.  the  most  important 
member  of  the  class ...  ethyl  mercaptan .. .a  colourless  liquid 

with  an  offensive  garlic-like  odour" ^  Pasteur  Mercaptan - 

stink  and  asepsis  indeed.  That  a  woman  who  is  constantly 
"expiring  on  an  inward  deathbed"  should  be  named  Vive ash  is 
so  appropriate  that  we  forget  that  her  first  name,  Myra,  is 
the  feminine  form  of  a  word  meaning  the  sickly-sweet  gum 
exuded  from  certain  t rees .  Chelifer,  (claw-bearing),  is  the 
name  of  the  character  who  scuttles  along  near  "the  heart  of 
reality"  in  Those  Harren  Leaves.  The  parasitical  novelist, 
Mary  Thriplow,  is  named  after  "an  order  of  sucking  insects 
of  small,  often  minute  size,  most  species  of  which  feed  on 
plant  juices,  as  of  onion  and  tobacco."1  In  the  Cmubridgo 
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History  of  English  Literature  we  find  a  reference  to  an  eight¬ 
eenth  century  book  entitled  "The  English  Hermit;  or,  Unparall¬ 
eled  Sufferings,  and  Surprizing  Adventures,  of  Mr.  Philip 
Quarll,  who  was  lately  discovered  on  an  uninhabited  Island  in 
the  South  sea;  where  he  had  lived  above  fifty  years,  without 
any  human  assistance s  "Philip  Quarles,  the  withdrawn  intellect¬ 
ual  of  Point  Counter  Point,  could  hardly  be  better  described® 

Nor  are  the  names  composed  exclusively  of  scientific 
labels  and  remote  literary  references.  There  are  outrageous 
puns:  Bruin  ^pps,  the  son  of  the  industrialist;  or  Mine  Bonnifay, 
the  Sage  Femme  de  Iere  Classe  to  whom  Helen  Ledwidge  goes  for 
her  abortion.  Or  consider  the  name  applied  to  the  woman  who 
spends  her  life  in  hot  pursuit  of  "the  deathly  sort  of  pleasures 

that  are  the  most  lively,  really".  Tantamount  -  the  incon- 

clusiveness  suggests  enormities  too  great  for  words.  How  can 
we  consider  serious  the  opinions,  no  matter  how  eloquently 
presented,  of  a  man  named  Willie  Weaver?  -tind  perhaps  most 
ironic  of  all  is  the  name  applied  to  the  religious  hypocrite, 

the  fake  Franciscan,  Denis  Burlap.  Burlap  -  sackcloth,  but 

in  commercial  quantities. 

By  the  skilful  use  of  such  labels,  Huxley  is  able 
to  manipulate  expertly  a  satiric  device  which  tends  to  be  min¬ 
imized;  he  can  cause  us  to  associate  a  thing  so  closely  with 
one  of  its  facets  that  we  begin  to  think  of  each  in  terns  of 
the  other.  By  presenting  the  subjective  reactions  of  his 
characters  —  a  technique  which,  we  noticed,  destroys  the 
effect  of  objectivity  —  Huxley  can  muster  a  whole  multitude 
of  the  mental  associations  of  his  characters. 
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11  fJ  know,  old  man’  (Burlap)  said,  laying 

his  hand  on  the  other fs  shoulder  with  a  gesture 
that  disturbingly  reminded  Walter  of  the  time  when, 
as  a  schoolboy,  he  had  played  nntonio  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  the  detestable  Porter  Major, 
disguised  as  Bassanio,  had  been  coached  to  register 

friendship . He  gave  Walter Ts  shoulder  (another) 

little  pat* 

Walter  made  a  vague  mumbling  sound  of 
deprecation*  That  little  pat,  he  was  thinking,  was 
the  signal  for  him  to  begin: 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 

Meetest  for  slaughter,  **  / 

The  hypocrisy  of  Burlap  has  been  underscored  subtly  but  very 

effectively. 

The  apt  name,  the  irreverent  phase,  the  distortion 

of  ideas,  the  festooning  of  ideas  with  irrelevancies ,  the 

manipulation  of  our  mental  associations,  the  juxtaposition  of 

contraries - it  is  apparent  that  Huxley  commands  most  of  the 

devices  known  to  satire.  In  the  structure  of  his  novels,  too, 

he  shows  himself  often  to  be  a  master  satirist*  In  Antic  Hay, 

after  Gumbriel  has  tossed  away  his  opportunity  of  salvation, 

Huxley  decreases  the  pace  of  the  next  two  chapters  in  which 

Gumbri^  appears.  In  short,  pointless  sentences  Myra  Viveash 

extracts  the  story  of  Bmily*s  disappearance;  and  then  Gumbril 

covers  his  desolation  by  learnedly  discussing  the  marriage 

ceremonies  of  the  octopus.  It  is  chilling  farce*  .again, 

Huxley  can  utilize  abrupt  transitions  to  make  each  episode 

redound  upon  its  predecessor  and  successor.  The  technique  is 

a  variant  of  multiplicity,  but  instead  of  burlesque,  its 

effects  are  biting  irony.  In  ,mtic  Hay .  while  Shearwater  is 
Wo-ry\  <j  tfs  tkQ  robj'cf  jti  gksorJ  t*/»* rnne-nt ,  4/s  W  i* 

escaping  from  monotony  by  experimenting  in  sexual  perversion; 
while  he  is  pedalling  furiously  upon  a  stationary  bicycle, 

Myra  Viveash,  whom  he  loves,  is  aimlessly  driving  about  London 
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in  search  of  excitement,  and  Lypiatt,  another  of  MyraTs 
admirers,  is  contemplating  suicide*  By  his  rapid  transi¬ 
tions  from  one  to  another,  Huxley  can  achieve  an  effect 
of  extreme  irony,  and  at  the  same  time  reveal,  without  sermon¬ 
izing,  the  thread  of  escapism  which  connects  the  scenes.  It 
is  by  means  of  this  technique  that  Huxley  attempts  the 
’’musicalization  of  fiction"  which  gives  Point  Counter  Point 
its  unique  structure.  We  shall d elay  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  that  novel  and  of  its  successor,  Eyeless  in  Caza 
until  we  discuss  the  works  individually. 

Huxley,  then  possesses  a  large  stock  of  weapons  with 
which  to  puncture  foolish  opinions  and  attitudes.  By  juxta- 

0  p  i  'A  i  o  vi  5 

posing  conflicting  opions,  he  can  cause  each  to  distort  the 
other  grotesquely.  He  can  slice  an  attitude  to  ribbons  with 
a  razor-sharp  phrase.  From  tja  depths  of  a  vast  erudition 
he  can  dredge  up  obscure  facts  with  which  to  emphasize  by 
analogy  the  folly  of  a  way  of  life.  He  can  crush  a  character 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  proper  name.  He  can  so  effectively 
manipulate  our  mental  associations  that  we  frequently  donfuse 
an  idea  and  an  absurd  irrelevancy.  Or,  as  in  After  Many  A 
Summer,  he  will  merely  record  an  infantile  opinion  in  all 
its  rambling  incoherence,  and  allow  us  to  judge  it  for  our¬ 
selves  . 

But  none  of  these  methods  provide  any  machinery  for  the 
promulgation  of  positive  doctrine.  And  Huxley  is  too  cons¬ 
cientious  a  moralist  to  remain  long  satisfied  with  the  mere 
exposing  of  folly.  He  must  rely  more  and  more  upon  sermons, 
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and  upon  the  pragmatic  proof  that  opposing  doctrines  are 
false.  As  a  result,  his  novels  become  increasingly  didactic, 
till  at  last,  when  he  has  discovered  a  satisfactory  solution, 
frequently  they  cease  to  be  satires  at  all.  But  therein  lies 
his  danger.  Huxley  is  a  satirist,  not  a  humorist;  and  the 
lack  of  sympathy  which  makes  him  an  effective  satirist  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  creating  the  credible  human  characters  neces¬ 
sary  even  to  the  novel  of  ideas.  Huxley  is  too  much  the  art¬ 
ist,  and  too  acute  a  critic,  to  escape  the  realization  of  his 
own  weakness.  But  he  is  impelled,  by  the  intensity  of  his 
conviction  that  the  only  hope  for  mankind  lies  in  personal 
mysticism,  to  create  novels  which  must  inevitably  diminish 
his  reputation  as  a  satirist. 

That  a  complete  skeptic  and  an  irreverent  iconoclast 
should  turn  eventually  to  mysticism  is  in  itself  no  small 
wonder.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  novels,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of 
Huxley’s  thought. 
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NOTES 

THE  SATIRIC  TECHNIQUE 

1*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  early  editions  of  these 
works;  therefore  I  have  used  whatever  edition  was  most 
available.  The  footnotes  include  chapter  numbers  for 
convenient  reference  to  all  editions;  but  page  numbers 
refer  only  to  the  following: 

Crome  Yellow.  Phoenix  Library  Edition,  London, 

Chatto  and  Windus ,  1931* 

^ntic  Hay.  Penguin  Edition  #463 ,  Hammersmith, 
Penguin  Books,  194-8, 

Those  Barren  Leaves  in  Huxley,  A.,  Rotunda.  London, 

Chatto  &  Windus,  1932, 

Point  Counter  Point .  Modern  Library  Edition  #180, 

New  York,  Random  House. 

Brave  New  World.  Zodiac  Press,  London, 

Graham  Watson  Ltd.  194-8 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  -  Toronto,  MacMillan  193& 

After  Many  A  Summer  -  Toronto,  MacMillan  1939 

Time  Must  Have  a  Stop  -  Oxford  University  Press,  194-4, 

Ape  and  Essence.  New  York,  Harper,  1948 
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The  Early  Satires 
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T7ith  the  vri.sd.om  of  hindsight  we  may  find  it  significant  that  the 
first  novel  of  a  man  destined  to  become  a  mystic  should  deal  with  the  difference 
between  romance  and  reality*  Denis  Stone,  hero  of  Crome  Yellow*  is  a  youthful 
poet  engaged  in  writing  his  first  novel.  Mr*  Scogan,  a  cynical  Materialist 
of  the  mid-Victorian  school,  has  no  difficulty  in  predicting  the  romantic  plot: 
"Little  Percy,  the  hero,  was  never  good  at  games,  but  he  was  always  clever. 

He  passes  through  the  usual  public  school  and  the  usual  university  and  comes 
to  London,  where  he  lives  among  the  artists*  He  is  bowed  down  with  melancholy 
tlwught;  he  carries  the  whole  weight  of  the  universe  on  his  shoulders.  He 
writes  a  novel  of  dazzling  brilliance;  he  dabbles  delicately  in  .Amour  and  dis¬ 
appears,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  into  the  luminous  future," 

Crome  Yellow  is  a  genial  and  discursive  satire  upon  this  theme.  DeiiLs 
has  passed  through  the  usual  public  school  and  university,  and  has  cone  down  in 
London  where  he  spends  all  his  time,  we  suspect,  not  among  the  artists,  but  in 
the  quiet  of  the  reading  room  at  the  British  Museum,  He  does  MOT  write  a  novel 

of  dazzling  brilliance;  indeed,  his  aptest  mot  guste  is  lost  in  a  babble  of 
voices.  His  delicate  dabbling  in  .Amour  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  a  hopeless 
passion  for  a  maddeningly  self -possessed  young  woman  who  treats  him  as  the 
adolescent  that  he  is.  And  his  disappearance  into  the  luminous  future  is  a 
romantic  gesture  wliose  foolishness  he  realizes  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  arranged  it* 
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But  Yforst  of  all,  for  him,  the  story  places  him,  not  in  a  cosily  esoteric  circle 
of  London  intellectuals,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  bewildering  group  of  diverse  and 
fantastic  house-guests  at  the  country  mansion  of  Crome.  Denis  learns  that  the 
weight  of  the  whole  world  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  task  of  adjusting  himself 
to  such  people  as  his  hostess,  Priscilla  Wimbush,  who  dabbles  in  the  occult,  and 
casts  horoscopes  of  entire  soccer  teams  in  order  to  win  the  football  pool.  "I 
have  the  Stars  ...  I  have  the  Infinite  to  keep  in  tune  with. ...  And  then  there’s 
the  next  world  and  all  the  spirits,  and  one’s  Aura  and  lies.  Eddy  and  saying  you’re 
not  ill,  and  the  Christian  Mysteries  and  Mrs.  Besant*  It’s  all  splendid.  One’s 
never  dull  for  a  moment* n  And  then  there  is  Mary  Bracegirdle,  an  intense  y  oung 
pedant,  somewhat  like  Shaw’s  Vivie  Warren,  who  methodically  selects  a  temporary 
lover  lest  she  fall  victim  to  the  latest  Freudian  perils,  and  then  discovers, 
too  late,  that  love,  unscientific  phenomenon  though  it  be,  is  by  no  means  passe. 

Carrying  though  he  does  the  whole  weight  of  the  universe  upon  his 
shoulders,  Denis  is  patronized  by  everyone,  from  Ann,  the  rattier  shadowy  young 
pagan,  to  Barbecue-Smith,  the  "faintly  soiled"  literary  lion  who  can  turn  out  siich 
masterpieces  as  "Humble  Heroisms"  i  n  a  matter  of  days,  merely  by  "letting  his 
subconscious  work  for  him,  turning  on  the  Niagara  of  the  Infinite".  Denis’ 
romantic  illusions  are  methodically  dissolved  by  Mr,  Scogan,  the  Shavian  court 
jester  whose  uncommon-common-sense  provides  most  of  the  satire  i  n  the  book. 

In  addition  to  this  single  plot,  and  the  monologues  of  Mr.  Scogan,  the 

novel  includes  two  short  stories,  and  discussions  of  everythi  ng  from  literature 

to  the  costume  of  the  clergy.  But  discursive  and  light-weight  though  it  is, 

Crome  Yellow  introduces  us  to  one  of  Huxley’s  main  themes :  the  problem  of  living 

fully  and  spontaneously.  Denis  himself  realizes  his  short-comings;  as  he  says  to 
Ann:  "But  then,  you  wore  bom  a  pagan;  I  am  trying  laboriously  to  make  myself 
one.  I  can  take  nothing  for  granted;  I  can  enjoy  nothing  as  it  comes  along. 
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Beauty,  pleasure,  art,  women - I  have  to  invent  an  excuse,  a  justification 

for  everything  that  *  s  delightful*  Otherwise  I  can*t  enjoy  it  with  an  easy 
conscience*”  "One  entered  the  world,  Denis  pursued,  having  ready-made  ideas 
about  everything*  One  had  a  philosophy  and  tried  to  make  life  fit  into  it  *,* 
life,  facts,  things  were  horribly  compile at edj  ideas,  even  the  most  difficult  of 
them,  deceptively  si  mple*  In  the  world  of  ideas,  everything  tjus  clears  in  life, 
all  was  obscure,  embroilled*"  Mr*  Scogan  emphasizes  the  point:  "After  all, 
what  is  reading  but  a  vice,  like  drink  or  venery  or  any  other  form  of  ssQf -indul¬ 
gence?" 

These  quotations  develop,  in  later  novels,  into  several  themes  repeated 
over  and  over*  "Intellectualism  is  child* s  play,"  says  Philip  Quarles  in  Point 
Counterpoint.  "The  rush  'bo  books  and  libraries  is  like  the  rush  to  the  public 
house.  People  want  to  drown  their  realization  of  the  difficulties  of  living 
properly.*."  Those  who  try  to  make  life  fit  i  nto  a  ready-made  philosophy  are 
treated  with  increasing  harshness  by  Huxley.  Denis  is  allowed  to  escape.  At  the 
end.  of  the  book,  Huxley  dismisses  him  as  he  leaves  Crome,  (|23  years  of  age,  but 

oh l  how  agonizingly  old  in  experiencel) - and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  Denis 

can  solve  his  problems  merely  by  growing  up*  It  is  not  until  several  years  later 
that  Huxley  realises  the  difficulty  of  this  apparently  sinple  process,  and  then, 
from  Antic  Hay  onwards,  infantilism  becomes  the  butt  of  some  of  his  sharpest 
satire. 


II 


In  Antic  Hay,  (1923),  Huxley  leaves  the  slightly  bewitiched  isolation 

the  wasteland  of  post-war  London*  Ho  finds 


of  Crome  and.  sets  out  to  explore 
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that,  the  inhabitants*  lives  have  a  masque-like  quality;  there  is  a  studied 
artificiality  to  their  frengied  caperings.  The  First  World  War  has  "knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  everyth!  ng", 

"Therefore  1*11  have  Italian  masks  by  night. 

Sweet  speeches,  comedies,  and  pleasing  shows, 

And  i  n  -the  day  when  he  shall  walk  abroad. 

Like  sylvan  nymphs  my  pages  shall  be  clad; 

l.y  men,  like  satyrs  grazing  on  the  lawns 

Shall  with  their  goat-feel  dance  the  antic  hay*"  •*■ 

In  a  world  in  which  scientific  materialism  has  not  been  exploded,  man 
is  apparently  an  automaton  controlled  by  glandular  stresses,  by  a  haphazard 
arrangement  of  genes,  and  by  ravening  instincts  only  superficially  conditioned 
by  the  economic  and  social  formulae  current  in  the  particular  civilization  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  How  then  can  there  be  any  responsibility?  How  can  the 
concepts  "good"  or  "just",  like  the  concept  "God",  have  any  significance  except 
"as  a  sense  of  warmth  about  the  heart"?  "Dreams J  now  the  word  merely  connotes 
Freud,"  The  hero  of  the  novel,  Theodore  Gumbril  Fr,,  reflects  that  his  mother 
had  been  good,  "You  felt  the  active  radiance  of  her  goodness  when  you  were  near 
her,.  And  that  feeling,  was  that  less  real  and  valid  then  that  two  plus  two?" 

Gumbril  decides  that  it  is;  modem  knowledge  has  placed  man  beyond  good  and  evi}. - 

or  should  he  say  "below"?  "I  glory  in  the  name  of  earwig  i"  he  pro  claims,  resigns 
his  lectureship,  and  sets  out  for  London  in  order  to  make  his  fortune  by  exploiting 

bis  idea  for  Gumbril  »s  Patent  Small-Clothes - trousers  with  built-in  pneumatic 

cushion,  Gumbril *s  commercial  contacts  furnish  Huxley  with  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  inserting  a.  few  pronouncements  upon  the  vulgarity  of  the  mob,  Put 
the  main  thesis  of  the  book  develops  out  cf  the  account  of  Gumbril »s  adventures 
with  his  friends. 
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These  friends  differ  from  Gumbril  mainly  in  that  they  do  not  share 
his  feeling  of  personal  insufficiency.  Most  of  them  feel  that  they  have  made  a 
completely  satisfactory  adjustment  to  life;  only  a  far  ever  catch  a  glimpse  of 
their  essential  hollowness.  To  some,  Huxley  assigns  fates  which  are  poetically 
just,  but  the  majority  are  allowed  to  continue  their  pointless  existences. 

There  is  James  Shear-rater,  the  physiologist  who  carefully  excludes  from  his  mind 
all  thoughts  of  life,  love,  or  anything  else  which  might  distract  him  from  science. 
But  he  discovers  that  his  ivory  tower  is  not  impregnable  — —  he  faLls  in  love 
with  Myra  Viveash.  At  the  end  of  the  book  he  is  left  in  his  Sweat-Box,  a  human 
guinear-pig  in  an  absurd  experine  n  t,  escaping,  symbolically  enough,  on  a  stationary 
bicycle. 

Mr.  Mercaptan,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  his  escape  with  him;  ,lnherever 
he  was  it  vras  Paris".  Pasteur  Mercaptan,  the  precious  aesthete,  who  possesses 
a  delightfully  rococo  boudoir,  a  Crebillon-haunted  sofa,  and  a  face  which  is, 
alas,  somewhat  too  snbuty.  He  is  a  man  of  exquisite  taste:  "Homo  au  naturel  — 

qa  pue.  And  as  for  Homo  a  la  H.G.  Wells - £a  ne  pue  pas  assez.  What  I  glory 

i  n  is  the  civilized  middle  'way  between  sti  nk  and  asepsis."  There  is  only  a 
slight  element  of  poetic  justice  i  n  his  fate;  he  is  left  to  the  asepsis,  while 
Rosie  Shearwater,  a  sort  of  unintelligent  Mercaptan,  is  5-eft  to  the  stinfe.  In 
her  attempts  to  become  the  Grand  Lady,  Rosie  abandons  herself  at  once  to  the 
disguised  Gumbril,  and  then  is  passed  around  among  his  friends.  The  end  of  the 

novel  finds  her  experiencing  the  degradation  of  the  diabolist  Coleman’s  embraces - 

embraces  made  all  the  more  terrify!  ng  by  Coleman’s  refusal  to  disguise  their 

ugliness:  "It’s  only  when  you  believe  i  n  God,  and  especially  in  hell,  that  you 
con  really  begin  enjoying  life.  For  instance,  when  in  a  few  moments  you 

surrender  yourself  to  the  importunities  of  my  bloods’-  beard,  how  prodigiously 
much  more  you’d  enjoy  it  if  you  could  believe  you  were  committing  the  sin 
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agai  nst  the  Holy  Ghost...  (that)  tills  is  not  only  a  horrible  sin,  it  is  also 
ugly,  grotesque,  a  mere  defecation  ...u  Coleman  needs  a  Jehovah  to  give 
point  to  his  life,  just  as  Mercaptan  needs  the  ghost  of  Cr4billon  Fils. 

Gumbril  Sr.  is  an  unsuccessful  architect  who  spends  his  time  building 
models  of  beautiful  houses.  Since  wi  ndows  spoil  the  line,  the  windows  must  be 
omitted.  "Architecture...  is  the  expression  of  human  dignity  and  greatness,  Jr, . 
man*s  protest,  not  his  miserable  acquiescence."  He  shares  the  impractical 
idealism  of  Lypiatt,  but  lacks  the  latter* s  rhodomontade.  Casimir  Lypiatt,  who 
postures  more  frequently  than  Coleman  and  deceives  himself  more  completely  than 
Shearwater,  thinks  of  himself  as  a  Titan*  But  his  paintings  are  lifeless,  his 
shows  are  always  failures.  When  Myra  Viveash,  with  whom  he  is  hopelessly  in 
love,  remarks  that  his  pictures  look  like  vermouth  advertisements,  his  spirit 
breaks,  and  he  is  left  irapotently  day-dreaming  of  suicide.  "Fveryone’s  a 
walking  farce  and  a  walking  tragedy  at  the  same  time."  Lypiatt  is,  in  spite  of 
his  bombast,  a  rather  pathetic  creature.  Like  Rosie  and  Shearwater,  he  is 
genuinely  sincere  in  his  belief  that  his  is  the  right  path.  But  }ike  them,  he 
has  ignored  some  of  the  facts ;  and  in  Huxley,  such  an  error  is  usually  punished. 

It  is  apparent  that  none  of  these  people  have  been  able  to  lead  an 
adult  life;  they  are  all  pretending,  they  all  seek  the  consolation  of  toys. 

Shearwater  needs  his  experiments  and  Gumbril  Sr.  needs  his  models - chemistry  sets 

and  clockwork  trains.  Or  they  play  ghosts:  Coleman  has  his  Jehovah  and  Mercaptan 
has  his  pixie.  Lypiatt  must  have  storms  around  his  head  and  the  stigmata  on  his 

hands.  lie  plays  the  Titan  as  self-consciously  as  Rosie  ploys  -the  Grand  Lady. 
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iind  Gumbril  Jr.,  more  acutely  aware  of  personal  inadequacy  than  are  the  others, 

adopts  a  more  direct  solution - personal  disguise.  A  false  beard  and  a 

jacket  with  padded  shoulders  serve  to  transform  him  into  the  Couplet e  Man. 

In  his  disguise,  Gumbril  can  as  far  forget  his  shyness  as  to  lead  a 
life  which,  although  pointless,  is  at  least  positive.  He  meets  Rosie  Shearwater 
and  conquers  her  with  ease.  But  when  he  embarks  upon  his  campaign  against 
Emily,  he  is  forced  into  some  sort  of  awareness  of  the  spiritual  values  which 
he  has  denied*  In  her  company,  he  attai^ns  a  peace  which  is  somewhat  mystic  in 
i  ts  intensity.  They  arrange  to  take  a  cottage  in  the  country,  whether  the 
relationship  would  have  degenerated  into  a  casual  love  affair,  or  would  have 
provided  the  materials  for  his  salvation,  Gumbril  never  learns.  He  allows  Myra 
Viveash  to  persuade  him  to  postpone  his  journey  for  a  day.  He  desecrates  the 
memory  of  the  delicate  relationship  and  then  stages  a  futile  orgy.  In  the  morning 
he  learns  that  Emily  has  disappeared. 

In  all  of  this,  Gufabril  is  fully  aware  of  the  stupidity  of  his  actions 
even  while  he  is  committing  them*  "Father  forgive  them...  for  they  know  not  wiiat 
they  do.  *  Ah,  but  suppose  one  did  know  what  one  was  doing?  suppose  one  knew  only 
too  well?  And  of  course,  one  always  did  know.  One  was  not  a  fool."  In  that 
sense  of  the  word,  there  are  few  fools  in  Huxley.  The  few  Candides  who  do 
pursue  immaculate  Cunegondes  are  almost  always  punished  for  their  blindness,  and 
the  more  sincere  they  are  in  their  convictions,  the  more  ruthless  is  their 
punishment.  The  majority  of  Huxley's  characters  commit  their  stujiidities 
deliberately,  through  either  weakness  or  perversity.  "Five  words  sum  up  every 

prob*<j«>« 

human  biography:  Video  meliora.  p^ltjgtse,  detcriora  scquor. "  Gumbril  has  to 

choose  between  immanent  peace  with  Emily,  and  wandering  "steppes  after  steppes 
of  ennui"  with  ftfyra  Viveash.  Naturally,  he  chooses  the  latter. 
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Ifyra  Viveash - both  names  are  viciously  apt  —  is  a  distillation 

of  all  that  is  most  futile  in  the  characters  of  the  others*  And  it  is  therefore 
she  who  reveals  how  much  there  is  of  escapism  and  lifelessness  in  their  lives* 

Myra  herself  is  a  perpetual  convalescent  from  life.  Almost  every  description  of 
her  carries  some  implication  of  death:  her  voice  comes  "expiringiy  from  some  inner 
deathbed1',  her  smile  is  agonized,  she  walks  "along  her  private  knife-edge  between 
her  personal  abysses".  She  suffers  from  chronic  boredom;  in  her  company,  almost 
everyone  fi  nds  himself ,  sooner  or  later,  jovially  exclaiming,  "Vivamus ,  mea 
Lesbial"  The  quotation  becomes  a  refrain.  It  is  appropriate  that  she  should 
be  the  person  to  lure  Gumbril  from  what  appears  to  be  his  sole  chance  to  lead 
a  full  life*  The  scene  in  the  nightclub  to  which  they  go  reinforces  the  theme 

expressed  in  her  general  character.  "What 1  s  he  to  Hecuba? - nothing  at  all, 

nothing  at  all."  Everything  is  pointless.  When  Gumbril  claims  that  the  flickering, 
gibberi  ng,  twitching  neon  signs  are  “the  epileptic  syribols  of  all  that’s  most 
b  estial  and  idiotic  in  contemporary  life",  she  rejoins,  unaware  that  she  lias 
merely  confirmed  his  statement:  "They’re  me.  Those  things  are  mel" 

In  the  penultimate  chapter  of  the  novel,  Gumbril  receives  the  answer  to 
the  question  which  he  had  asked  at  the  beginning:  "You  felt  the  active  radiance 
of  her  goodness  when  you  were  near  her...  And  that  feeling,  was  that  less  real  and 
valid  than  tiro  plus  two?"  Us  father  had  proven  himself  capable  of  personal 
sacrifice  for  a  friend,  and  Gumbril  Jr.  felt  the  active  radiance  of  friendship. 

The  happiness  which  he  and  Emily  shared  had  been  almost  ridiculous  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  it  had  been  happiness  and  it  had  been  peace.  "I  glory  in  the  name 
of  earwig  i 11  he  had  proclaimed;  but  he  had  felt  that  "the  Tito  If  th  Sonata  of  Mozart 
was  i  nsocticide;  no  earwig  could  crawl  through  that  music."  He  looks  over  the 
desolation  of  London,  but  "in  the  starlight,  good,  true  and  beautiful  became  one. 
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Write  the  discovery  i  n  books . books  quos,in  the  morning,  legimus  cac antes, " 

Such  a  conclusion  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  sentimental  feeling  that  things 
are  somehow  worthwhile.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  a  stammeri  ng  attempt 
to  state  a  belief  which  Huxley  later  c  rystallizes:  We  apprehend  through  per¬ 
ception,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  credit  validity  to  one  type  of 
perception  and  deny  it  to  others.  Emotional  truths  may  possibly  be  fully  as 
real  as  rational  ones.  Personal  experience  is  our  final  c  riterion  of  truth. 

In  Antic  Hay  Huxley  makes  the  point  vaguely  and  somewhat  apologetically;  he  will 
become  emphatic  enough  in  the  later  novels. 

Despite  the  futility  and  pointlessness  of  the  wasteland  which  it 
describes.  Antic  Hay  is  probably  the  most  attractive  novel  that  Huxley  has  •'written 
to  date.  Huxley  writes  with  an  exuberance,  a  sense  of  fun,  which  appears  in  the 
later  novels  mainly  as  purple  patches.  Even  the  deathliness  of  the  night-club  is 
treated  with  a  disgust  so  firmly  repressed  that  it  almost  passes  as  urbane  toler¬ 
ation.  It  would  be  a  truism  to  state  that  here  the  satirist  remains  superior  to 
his  subject,  that  he  does  not  allow  hi  mself  to  beoEtnoa  entangled  in  the  vires 
which  he  probes.  It  is  perhaps  more  pertinent  that  he  does  not  allow  us  to 
become  entangled  in  them.  Coleman,  for  example,  has  a  thoroughly  immoral  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  he  behaves  with  a  boisterousness  and  a  spontaneity  which  makes  his 
philosophy  almost  irrelevant.  In  Point  Counter  Point,  however,  Spandrell  sets 
out  to  make  a  case  for  diabolism.  We  must  test  the  validity  of  his  opinions,  we 

must  analyze  his  motives,  we  must  search  his  behaviour  for  contradictions - in 

short,  we  must  treat  him  as  a  human  being.  We  become  entangled  in  liis  fate,  and 
we  feel,  therefore,  that  the  satire  is  sombre  and  sharp.  Coleman  merely  tosses 
us  this  explanation: 

"Christ-like  is  my  behaviour, 

Like  every  true  believer 
I  imitate  my  Saviour 
And  cultivate  a  beaver." 
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We  meet  a  cartoon;  we  do  not  have  to  sympathize.  Further, 
we  accept  our  lectures  more  readily  from  cartoons  like  H0janus 
than  from  even  the  most  shadowy  of  Hr.  Scogans.  We  are  kept 
emotionally  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  and  that  is 
the  correct  location  for  viewing  comedy. 


Ill 

In  Those  Barren  Leaves,  1925,  Huxley  isolates 
us  once  again,  this  time  in  an  Italian  mansion  with  much 
charm  and  no  history.  The  novel  is  not  one  of  Huxley’s  best; 
the  satire  has  little  of  the  liveliness  of  Antic  Hay  or  the 
polished  fury  of  Point  Counter  roint.  The  speeches  tend  to 
become  lectures;  indeed,  one  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  Francis  Chelifer’s  attitudes  and  opinions. 
Consequently,  the  novel  often  drags.  The  plot  traces  the 
parallel  loves  of  some  strangely  assorted  couples:  a  pair  of 
adolescents,  a  Victorian  materialist  and  a  moron,  a  middle- 
aged  romantic  and  a  bitter  young  "realist”,  a  would-be  mystic 
and  a  mawkish  novelist.  None  of  the  adult  affairs  are  even 
temporarily  satisfying;  and  the  ingenuous  youngsters  are  left 
with  their  problems  just  commencing!  For  our  present  study, 
the  novel  is  interesting  mainly  because  it  suggests  mysticism 
as  a  panacea,  because  it  introduces  the  prototypes  of  a  number 
of  characters  important  to  Point  Counter  ^oint,  and  because  it 
marks  the  end  of  the  Victorian  materialist  as  an  effective  force 
in  Huxley.  Let  us  reverse  this  order,  and  consider  first  the 
failure  of  Cardan,  the  elderly  Victorian  cynic. 
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In  Crorne  Yellow.  Mr.  Scogan  advanced  no  positive 
philosophy;  he  contented  himself  with  examining  a  large  variety 
of  problems  in  a  singularly  unsentimental  manner.  His  somewhat 
perverse  conclusions  resembled  the  uncommon- common- sense  of  a 
Shavian  preface.  Such  cold  logic  provided  a  useful  solvent  for 
the  romanticism  of  such  people  as  Denis  Stone.  In  Antic  Hay. 
Gumbril  Sr.  had  a  different  function.  He  was  to  teach  his  son 
that  the  Victorian  materialist,  although  ruthlessly  logical  in 
thought,  was  a  gentleman  in  his  behaviour,  and  furthermore, 
that  such  behaviour,  however  illogical  by  materialistic  premises, 
was  still  somehow  worthwhile .  Cardan,  in  Those  Barren  Leaves,  is 
given  both  the  logic  of  Mr,  Scogan  and  the  gentlemanly  instincts 
of  Gumbril  Sr.,  and  is  then  left  to  prove  that  the  two  are 
incompatible.  as  a  materialist,  he  is  logical  enough  to  realize 
that  life  is  too  pointless  to  be  taken  very  seriously;  one  can 
only  hope  to  get  through  it  as  intelligently  and  as  gracefully 
as  possible.  But  he  is  getting  too  old  to  continue  playing 
court  jester  to  the  capricious  Lilian  Aldwinkle;  he  needs 
security  f or  his  remaining  decade.  The  opportunity  to  gain 
independence  presents  itself  in  the  person  of  Grace  Elver;  she 

has  a  comfortable  income,  she  worships  him - but  unfortunately, 

she  is  a  ludicrous  moron.  Cardan’s  logie  finally  forces  him  to 
violate  his  self  respect;  he  arranges  to  marry  her.  Here  is  an 
end  to  living  gracefully.  And  then  f ate  capriciously  poisons 
her.  Cardan  discovers  that  living  gracefully  is  very  hard  when 
one  has  seen  how  ungraceful  dying  can  be.  Indeed,  graceful¬ 
ness,  Intelligence - nothing  of  the  spirit  has  any  significance; 

there  is  only  the  body.  And  his  own  body  is  quietly  rotting 
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away.  Cardan’s  actions  do  not  correspond  to  his  philosophy,^ 
further,  that  philosophy  does  not  enable  him  to  face  a  crisis® 

But  probably  the  chief  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
materialist  from  the  novels  is  that  Huxley  has  begun  to  grasp 
the  implications  of  Relativity. 

The  impact  of  the  realization  that  ’tis  a  tale 
told  by  an  idiot  fills  Cardan  with  despair;  but  Chelifer 
finds  in  it  a  perverse  joy,  almost  a  comfort®  Francis  Chelifer 
marks  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of  character  into  Huxley’s 
works: the  Sentimentalist  Reversed.  The  ordinary  sentimentalist, 
Calamy  explains,  ’’pretends  that  so-called  real  life  is  more 
rosy  than  it  actually  is.  The  reversed  sentimentalist  gloats 
over  its  horrors ®n  ^  Chelifer  had  idealized  a  childhood 
sweetheart,  and  then  had  discovered  that  she  was  grasping, 
vulgar,  and  so  unimaginatively  promiscuous  as  to  be  little 
better  than  a  common  whore.  In  reaction,  he  ’’seeks  out  the 
heart  of  reality”.  Because  several  million  unthinking  bourgeois 
spend  their  lives  in  hideous  boarding-houses,  Chelifer  takes 
a  room  in  a  hideous  boarding-house,  although  a  poet,  he  assumes 
the  editorship  of  the  Rabbit-Fancier’s  Gazette.  His  other  actions 
are  equally  flamboyant  and  equally  perverse,  .and  his  greatest 
delight  is  to  ride  his  inward  roller-coaster,  "all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  pause  for  a  momenit  in  your  work  and  ask  yourself: 

Why  am  I  doing  this?... You  will  feel  all  at  once  that  the 
void  has  opened  beneath  you,  that  you  are  sliding  headlong, 
fast  and  faster,  into  nothingness."  '  We  shall  encounter  the 
reversed  sentimentalist  again  in  Point  Counter  ■I'oint ,  .uyeh's.s  i  n 
Gaza,  and  Time  Must  have  a  Stop;  so  that  we  can  delay  closer 
analysis  until  we  have  seen  more  specimens  of  the  genus* 
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Calamy  is  the  raan  who  first  sees  through  Chelifer’s 
pretensions  to  be  a  realist,  and  it  is  he  who  eventually  refutes 
Cdrdan.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  he  is  speaking  for  Huxley 
when  he  advocates  mysticism.  His  personality  is  so  vaguely 
sketched  that  we  might  suspect  that  the  effect  is  deliberate; 
he  is  introduced  merely  as  a  rich  young  amorist  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  analyzing  the  different  planes  upon  which  a  thing  exists. 
His  hand,  as  he  points  out  during  an  interlude  in  love-making, 
exists  as  a  shape,  as  a  blotch  of  colour, "as  electrical  charges, 
as  chemical  molecules,  as  living  cells,  as  part  of  a  moral  being, 
as  a  moral  instrument,  in  the  physical  world,  and  in  the  mind," 

He  decides  to  seek  the  underlying  reality  in  celibate  contemp¬ 
lation.  He  defends  himself  against  the  taunts  of  Chelifer  by 
pointing  out  that  political  codes  and  moral  values  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  place  and  time,  whereas  such  widely  separated  men  as 
Gotama,  Jesus  and  Lao-tsze  give  pictures  of  reality  which  are 
surprisingly  similar.  To  Cardan’s  claim  that  the  soul  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  body,  he  answer s  that  the  human  mind  invented  space, 
time  and  matter,  and  that  one  can’t  explain  a  thing  in  terms 
of  something  which  it  has  invented.  The  others  abandon  him  to 
his  mysticism.  ’’Perhaps  he  had  been  a  fool,  thought  Calamy. 

But  looking  at  that  shining  peak,  he  was  somehow  reassured.” - 

the  self-consciousness  of  the  conclusion  of  the  novel  reminds 
us  of  a  similar  nervousness  at  the  end  of  mi  tic  Ilay. 

Since  Those  Barren  Leaves  is  the  only  one  of  the 
novels  that  is  dominated  by  a  love  story,  we  may  digress  here 
a  moment  in  order  to  examine  briefly  the  whole  question  of 
Huxley’s  treatment  of  love.  Such  a  study  is  the  more  profit- 


38. 

able  at  this  point  because,  in  Point,  norm  ter  Pm‘  nj.,  his  next 

novel,  Huxley  is  going  to  preach  the  Epf e-Worship  of  D.  H. 

Lawrence.  This  doctrine  demands  above  all  an  emotional 

spontaneity;  yet  we  have  just  examined  a  novel  in  which  only 

r 

one  out  of  six  pairs  of  lovers  have  achieved  a  mutually 

satisfactory  adjustment,  and  theirs,  as  we  have  noticed,  is 

adolescent  rather  than  adult.  Calamy,  the  hero,  decided  to 

7 

undertake  some  experiments  in  celibacy,  '  and  we  are  reminded 
sharply  that  inn,  ostensibly  the  "pagan"  in  Crome  Yellow, 
showed  no  interest  either  in  love  or  in  casual  sex,  and  further 
that  in  antic  Hay,  the  relationship  between  Emily  and  G-umbril 
was  pointedly  chaste. 

Love,  for  Luxley,  is  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of 
brooding.  The  chief  character  in  many  of  his  novels  is  a  self- 
conscious  intellectual  who  invariably  is  troubled  by  the  help¬ 
less  awareness  of  his  emotional  poverty.  The  breaking  down  of 
personal  isolationism  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  faced  by 
Calamy,  Philip  Quarles,  and  i-mthony  Beavis;  when  Gumbril  Jr. 
invites  Emily  to  his  secret  apartment,  he  does  symbolically 

what  few  of  Huxley fs  characters  achieve  actually  -  the 

admission  of  someone  else  into  their  private  being.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  central  adult  character  in  the  novels  who  ponders  the 
problem  of  personal  isolation.  Denis  Stone  in  Cvome  Yellow 
mourns  that  "we  are  all  on  parallel  tracks  and  never  meet"; 

Myra  Viveash  considers  Shearwater  and  Lypiutt  and  wishes  that 
we  were  indeed  on  parallel  tracks o 

Until  one  can  overcome  his  isolationism  sufficiently 
to  give  and  receive  tendernesses,  obviously  he  can  never  fall  in 

,  the  brooding  is  hardly  worth  the  candle. 
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Francis  Chelifer  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  half  the 
world’s  love  affairs: 

"Ennui  and  itch  are  their  first  causes.  Subsequently 
imagination  may  come  into  play  and  love  will  be  horn. 

Cr  experience  my  beget  specific  desires  and  in  so 
doing  may  render  one  party  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  the  other,  or  each  to  each.  Or  perhaps  there  will 
be  no  development  at  all,  and  the  affair  will  end 
placidly  as  it  began,  in  itch  and  ennui"  ° 

This  is,  of  course,  only  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  isolationists, 

but  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  never  refuted  or  qualified  in  any 

of  the  novels.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  see  whether  in  Huxley 

sexuality  is  the  path  to  love,  or  whether  it  merely  begets 

more  itch. 

"The  Goddess  of  Applied  Science",  sayf  Scogan  in 
Crome  Yellow,  "has  presented  the  world  with  another  gift,  more 

precious  even  than  these - the  means  of  dissociating  love 

from  propagation.  Eros,  for  those  who  wish  it,  is  now  an 
entirely  free  god;  his  de  lorable  associations  with  Lucina 
may  be  broken  at  will** Huxley  allows  most  of  his  characters 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  dispensation;  indeed,  in  the 
technological  Utopia  of  Brave  New  World,  promiscuity  is  com¬ 
pulsory.  But  the  leading  characters  in  that  novel  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Nor  do  those  characters 
who  constitute  the  Bitch  motif  in  the  other  novels  fare  any 
better:  Myra  Viveash  attempts  unsuccessfully  to  use  sex  as 

an  escape;  Lucy  Tantamount  10  seeks  in  it  a  source  of  excite¬ 
ment,  but  the  obvious  analogy  between  her  life  and  that  of 
Maurice  Spandrell  shows  that  her  persuit  of  progressively 
greater  excitements  is  self-defeating;  and  to  point  up  the 
lesson,  Mary  Amberley  must  mix  her  sex  with  heroin.  The 
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^.esthetes  derive  lasting  enjoyment  not  so  much  from  their 

sensuality  as  from  their  precious  appreciation  of  the  conceit 

involved - Mercaptan  on  his  Crebillon  -  haunted  sofa,  or 

1 1 

Pordage  with  his  ,?Infinite  squalor  in  a  little  room”.  Such 
people  as  Burlap,  Mary  Thriplow  or  Virginia  Maunciple  slip 
into  bed  either  so  spiritually  or  so  gradually  that  they  can 
convince  themselves  that  it  really  wasnTt  going  to  bed  at  all. 

In  short,  many  of  the  characters  who  pursue  sensuality  most 
assiduously  discover  with  Helen  Ledwidge  that  itTs  " just- — 
just  hygiene." 

There  is,  of  course,  the  opposite  extreme,  first 
suggested  in  Rosie  Shearwater *s  reactions  to  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  Coleman  in  -antic  Hay,  and  introduced  as  a  motif  in 
Those  Barren  Leaves  when  Chelifer  describes  his  affair  with 
Dorothy  Masson.  Sex  can  lead  to  abject  self-abasement;  it 
can  reduce  a  human  being  "to  the  condition  of  a  frightened 
and  adoring  dog" .  There  are  a  good  many  whipped  dogs  in 
Huxley:  Lillian  aldwinkle ,  Marjorie  Carling,  Walter  Bidlake, 

iUithony  Beavis,  to  mention  only  a  few.  But  these  are  led  to 
abasement  by  love  or  thwarted  desire;  Dorothy  Masson  is  "fright¬ 
ened... of  herself,  of  that  which  (lies)  sleeping  in  the  depths 
of  her  being  find  whose  awakening  (threatens)  to  overwhelm, 
to  blot  for  a  moment  out  of  existence  that  well-ordered , 
reasonable  soul  which  was  the  ruler  at  ordinary  times  of  her 
life."  In  .rtTter  Many  a  Summer  ,  Virginia 

Maunciple  finds  herself,  like  Dorothy,  "delivered  over  into 
the  power  of  the  fearful  thing ..  .waking  darkly  within  her"; 
and  in  Time  Must  Have  a  Stop,  the  phenomenon  is  implied  almost 


as  an  alternative  to  genuine  mysticism.  It  allows  one  to 
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abandon  personality,  but  it  is  always  shameful  and  degrading. 
Sebastian  Barnack  suras  it  up:  "Twin  cannibals  in  bedlam". 

Twin  cannibals  in  bedlam  or  just  hygiene--- there 
seems  to  be  no  middle  ground.  Calamy’s  conclusion  is,  of 
course,  the  one  advocated  in  the  later  novels;  none  of  the 

prophets, - Miller,  Propter,  or  Bruno  Rontini— has  either  wife 

or  mistress.  But  it  is  even  more  significant  that  when  Huxley 
is  preaching  Lif e-Worship,  —  when  he  comes  to  draw  in  Mark 
Rampion  an  idealized  portrait  of  D.H.Lawrence^— he  omits  all 
reference  to  sex.  He  can  describe  effectively  the  beginnings 
of  their  love,  but  his  sketches  of  their  married  relationship 
are  self-conscious  and  flat.  He  cannot  show  us  that  they  have 
achieved  complete  and  mutually  satisfactory  unity;  he  can 
only  tell  us.  There  is  not  a  single  warm  and  human  love- scene 
in  Huxley’s  novels. 

Such  a  weight  of  evidence  cannot  but  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  Huxley,  despite  his  apparent  sophistication---"^. 

man  is  rarely  so  innocently  employed  as  when  making  love" - is 

somewhat  repelled  by  the  sexual  act.  He  will  mock  Lord  Edward 
Tantamount  and  Hugh  Ledwidge  for  apologizing  for  their  bodies, 
he  will  register  cautious  approval  of  John  Bidlake’s  animal 
sensuality,  but  he  is  always  more  effective  when  he  is  describ¬ 
ing  Spandrell's  grotesque  experiments,  or  the  Yahoos  in  ter 
toy  a  Summer o  His  sense  of  shame  is  probably  most  clearly 
revealed  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  where  sensuality  is  constantly 
linked  with  the  bloody- pulp  symbol  which  runs  through  the  book. 
3*  Note/*%he  countless  detailed  descriptions  of  illness  of 
fatigue  in  the  novels. 


IX 
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Huxley^ like  Swift,  is  revolted  by  the  human  body,  and  like 
Swift  can  marshall  that  repugnance  to  give  a  savage  intensity 
to  some  of  his  scenes® 


I  V 

Point  Counter  Point,  possibly  Huxley  ’ s  greatest 
satire,  is  in  a  sense  a  rewriting  of  the  three  earlier  novels., 
The  problem,  that  of  full  and  spontaneous  living,  first  appeared 
in  Crome  Yellow;  the  alternatives,  infantilism  and  escapism, 
were  discussed  in  Antic  Hay,  The  emotional  aridity  of  the  self- 
conscious  intellectual,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  themes  in 
Those  Barren  Leaves,  receives  even  fuller  treatment  in  Point 
Counter  Point®  The  structure  of  this  novel  is  a  combination  of 
two  elements  which,  in  Those  Barren  Leaves ,  bore  no  organic 
relationship  to  each  other:  CalamyTs  interest  in  the  planes 
upon  which  a  thing  can  exist,  and  the  parallelism  of  a  series 
of  serai-independent  plots® 

In  complexity  of  plot  and  in  number  of  characters, 
however,  Point  Counter  Point  has  no  previous  parallel  in  Huxley® 

Some  of  the  characters - notably  Spandrell,  Lucy  Tantamount, 

Lord  Edward,  and  Walter  Lpaiake - are  developed  from  hints  in 

the  earlier  novels,  but  the  majority  of  the  cast  is  entirely 
new.  The  structure  is  so  completely  unique  that  it  will  bear 
separate  consideration;  let  us  first  merely  summarize  the 
separate  plots. 

The  novel  opens  with  a  tearful  scene  between  Walter 
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Bidlake  and  Marjorie  Carling.  Walter,  a  young  poet  who  con¬ 
stantly  interprets  life  in  terms  of  -art,  had  persuaded  Marjorie 
to  leave  her  husband  and  live  an  Epipsychidion  with  him.  Now, 
two  years  later,  and  with  Marjorie  pregnant,  he  realizes  that 
her  spirituality  is  merely  a  combination  of  frigidity  and 
stupidity;  he  is  perversely  but  madly  in  love  with  Lucy  Tant¬ 
amount  >  "A  bored  and  perfumed  imitation  of  a  savage".  Lucy 
combines  the  escapism  of  Myra  Viveash  with  the  cold  scientific 
detachment  of  her  father,  who  is  an  aged  version  of  Shearwater* 
Walter  finally  succeeds  in  injecting  some  brutality  into  his 
whipped-dog  devotion,  and  makes  LUcy  temporarily  his  mistress. 

But  Lucy  is  in  sadistic  pursuit  of  progressively  stronger 
pleasures;  she  goes  to  Paris  and  becomes  an  amateur  street¬ 
walker,  leaving  Walter  heartbroken.  Marjorie  meanwhile  comes 
under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Q,uarles,  a  practising  Christian,  but 
distorts  the  doctrine  into  a  self-satisfied  mysticism.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Quarles’  influence  has  borne 
strange  fruit;  her  sane  Christian  humanitarian ism  has  given  her 
husband  an  inferiority  complex.  He  aggressively  fiddles  his 
life  away  in  a  series  of  abortive  schemes,  and  finally  takes 
refuge  in  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  a  monumental  work  on 
political  philosophy.  When  his  secretary-mistress  announces 
that  she  is  pregnant,  Sidney  Quarles  promptly  takes  to  his  bed 
and  convinces  himself  that  he  is  dying. 

The  fates  of  Marjorie  Carling  and  Sydney  ^uarles 
emphasize,  and  are  emphasized  by,  the  fates  of  Walter’s  parents, 
John  and  Janet  Bidlake.  Whatever  seriousness  lurks  in  the 
spectacle  of  Marjorie’s  mysticism  is  dispelled  by  the  description 
of  Mrs.  Bidlake ’s  fuzzy  contemplation.  When  her  husband  has 
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proven  flagrantly  unfaithful,  Janet  Bidlake  takes  "refuge  in 
an  endless  imaginative  meditation  which  even  the  arrival  of 
her  two  children  was  hardly  able  to  interrupt,,  John  Bidlake 

is  an  artist  who  does  everything  on  the  grand  scale - painting 

and  drinking  and  making  love  like  the  Olympian  that  he  is. 

He  has  a  healthy  animal  sensuality  and  Gargantuan  tastes.  But 
the  beginning  of  the  novel  finds  him  growing  old;  soon  it 
develops  that  he  has  cancer  of  the  stomach.  His  spiritual 
collapse  forms  one  of  the  main  threads  of  the  book.  He  quarrels 
like  a  child  with  his  little  grandson,  and  when  the  grandson 
develops  meningitis,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  is  height¬ 
ened.  And  then  Sidney  Quarles’  childish  pretence  is  introduced 
to  give  a  grotesque  turn  to  the  theme  of  dying,. 

Infantilism  and  escapism - and  we  have  already  seen 

several  examples  of  each  -  are  ostensibly  the  objects  of  this 

satire,  but  the  real  villain  of  the  piece  is  the  slimy  hypocrite 
Denis  Burlap.  Burlap  is  editor  and  principle  stockholder  of  the 
Literary  World,  a  weekly  whose  emetic  leaders  are  constantly 
proclaiming  the  need  for  Believing  in  Life.  Burlap  never  defines 
the  phrase.  "The  language  of  the  New  Testament  (is)  constantly 
on  Burlap’s  lips  and  under  his  pen... He  (speaks)  familiarly  of 
agonies  in  the  garden  and  cups".  '  His  most  effective  critical 
weapon  against  recalcitrant  facts  is  "deeper  insight".  In 
person  he  is  no  more  attractive;  his  spiritual  Dodoma  smile 
alternates  with  a  gu tter-snipish  grin.  Life  with  him  is  always 
a  series  of  emotional  scenes,  for,  by  a  process  of  spir  ltual 
masturbation",  he  can  churn  up  emotions  almost  at  will.  The 
other  characters  in  the  novel  refer  to  him  variously  as  a 
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comedian,  a  spiritual  leech,  a  charlatan,  and  a  J esus-pervert • 

■and  Huxley’s  own  comments  are  no  less  barbed.  In  Those  Barren 
Leaves .  Huxley  could  remain  aloof  from  Mary  ThriplowTs  self¬ 
hypnotism,  but  Burlap  enrages  him.  -almost  every  reference  to 
Burlap  is  accompanied  by  a  disparaging  remark  from  the  author; 
Pluxley  never  lets  up*  and  although  there  are  a  number  of 
passages  in  which  the  vituperation  becomes  excessive,  the 
portrait,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  effective  and  devastating 
caricature  in  Huxley. 

Burlap fs  actual  importance  to  the  main  threads  of 
the  story  is  small.  Chapter  sixteen,  for  example,  treats  partly 
of  his  visit  to  Rampion,  but  RampionTs  theories  pale  into  in¬ 
significance  as  we  watch  Burlap  working  himself  into  a  passion 
of  indignation  over  the  fact  that  RampionTs  apartment  rent  is 
low.  He  himself  pays  no  rent.  But  he  goes  home  to  write  an 
article  beginning  "Barefooted  through  the  Umbrian  hills  she  goes, 
the  Lady  Poverty" ;  and  interrupts  himself  only  long  enough 
to  advise  expertly  on  gramophone  shares.  By  making  strategic 
use  of  warm  milk  and  Thermofuge,  he  finally  seduces  his  land¬ 
lady.  -and  at  the  very  end  of  the  book,  shortly  after  detailed 
descriptions  of  a  murder,  a  suicide,  two  agonizing  and  fatal 
diseases,  plus  a  number  of  singularly  sordid  events,  the  novel 
ends : 

"That  night  he  and  Beatrice  pretended  to  be  two 
little  children  and  had  their  bath  together. 

Two  little  children  sitting  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  big  old-fashioned  bath.  iJid  what  a  romp 
they  had i  The  bathroom  was  drenched  with  their 
splashes.  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Burlap  is  so  much  the  hypocrite  that  he  can  be 
allowed  to  go  free,  like  a  bug;  neither  Coleman,  the  dlibolist 
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°f  -ttfitic  i-i jy  nor  Chelifer,  the  Reversed  Sentimentalist  of 
Those  :3 a r r ei j.  i-.e a  v t> s  believed^  so  completely  in  his  way  of  life 
as  to  encounter  anything  more  serious  than  an  occasional  sense 
of  futility;  but  Spandrell ,  who  combines  diabolism  with  re¬ 
versed  sentimentalism,  believes  sincerely  that  he  is  one  of 
those  people  who  "can  only  realize  goodness  by  offending 
against  it.... One  way  of  knowing  God  is  to  deny  him." 

The  proof  that  he  is  wrong  forms  one  of  the  main  threads  of 
Point  Counter  Point 0 

Maurice  Spandrell  is  the  product  of  a  stock  Oedipal 
situation.  His  mother  was  a  rather  irresponsible  young  widow 
who  leaned  heavily  upon  her  only  son.  Each  was  possessively 
proud  of  the  other,  ^t  the  age  of  fifteen,  Spandrell  read  a 
pornographic  novel  in  which  "the  sexual  exploits  of  the 
military  were  pAndarically  exalted" ;  a  few  weeks  later  his 
mother  announced  that  she  was  about  to  marry  Major  Khoyle . 
xifter  several  years  of  depravity,  Spandrell  found  an  opportunity 
for  salvation  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  and  enthusiast¬ 
ically  echoing  Brooke’s  "rather  death  than  dishonour",  he 
enlisted.  But  his  stepfather’s  influence  and  his  own  knowledge 
of  languages  procured  him  a  commission  in  the  Intelligence;  so 
that  he  served  mainly  in  brothels  and  sordid  nightclubs.  "I'd 
wanted  to  do  something  decent,  and  I’d  been  prevented.  So  it 
became  a  kind  of  point  of  honour  to  do  the  opposite  of  what 
I’d  desired".  But  he  discovers  that  time  and  habit  eventually 
take  the  wrongness  out  of  even  the  most  sinful  acts.  Debauchery 
becomes  sin£ularIy  boring;  but  pride,  laziness,  and  a  taste  for 
the  theatrical  prevent  his  reformation.  Like  Lucy  Tantamount, 
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for  whom  prohibition  is  the  greatest  source  of  excitement,  he 
can  only  commit  new  and  progressively  more  serious  offences. 

His  sole  delight  now  lies  in  corrupting  innocent  women,  but 
even  that  palls.  Assisted  by  Illidge,  another  creature  domin¬ 
ated  by  hatred,  he  murders  the  Fascist  leader,  Everard  Webley. 
But  even  murder  proves  to  be  merely  tedious  jape;  he  has  sought 
for  God  and  found  only  dust  bins.  His  last  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  almost  succeeds;  Rampion  is  almost  con¬ 
vinced  by  Beethoven’s  A  minor  Q,uartet.  Spandrell  meanwhile  has 
arranged  a  spectacular  suicide. 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  earlier  satires, 
Spandrell  has  rationalized  his  feelings  into  a  more  or  less 
consistent  set  of  beliefs,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  later 

novels  under  the  aeqis  of  the  Men  of  Wisdom - Miller,  Propter, 

and  Bruno  Rontini.  He  believes  in  a  personal  God  who  tailors 
circumstances  to  fit  the  man  they  are  to  happen  ,rJ.n  some 

indescribable  way  an  event’s  modified,  qualitatively  modified, 
so  as  to  suit  the  character  of  each  person  involved  in  it. 

It’s  a  great  mystery  and  a  paradox.  xxs  evidence,  he  cites 
the  amazingly  consistent  series  of  frustrations  which  strength¬ 
ened  his  initial  propensity  to  vice.  The  fates  of  those  who 
scoff  at  him:  Walter  Bidlake,  Illidge,  and  Philip  Quarles,  are 
all  explicable  by  his  hypothesis,  nnd  his  claim  that  some  men 
are  natural  murderees  is  subsequently  proven  in  11  Rye  less  in 
Gaza  and  ter  many  a  Hummer.  But  perhaps  his  most  important 
contribution  is  firing  the  first  decisive  shot  against  ration¬ 
alism:  ’’Science  is  the  rationalization  of  sense  -  perceptions. 
Why  should  one  class  of  psychological  intuitions  be  credited 
with  scientific  value  and  all  others  denied  it?  a  direct 
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intuition  of  providential  action  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  bit 
of  information  about  objective  facts  as  a  direct  intuition  of 
blueness  and  hardness.*',-®-0  In  the  conclusion  of  Antic  Hay  we 
saw  the  stammering  beginning  of  this  declaration  of  independence 
in  Those  ^arren  Leaves  we  saw  Calamy  acting  hesitantly  upon  its 
implications;  henceforth  it  will  be  a  cornerstone  in  Huxley’s 
Jerusalem, 

The  man  who  most  obviously  speaks  for  HuXley  in 
this  novel  is}  however,  Philip  Quarles.  He  it  is  who  provides 
the  commentary  upon  the  "musicalization  of  fiction”  technique, 
and  rephrases  several  of  the  themes  which  we  encountered  in 
the  earlier  novels.  He  is  a  novelist  who  has  been  crippled,  as 
a  child  and  therefore  spent  a  solitary  boyhood-— facts  which 
may  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  effects  of  Huxley’s  own 
childhood  blindness,  as  a  result,  Quarles  has  become  reserved 
and  suspicious;  his  wife  Elinor  must  act  as  a  go-between,  as 
"his  dragoman",  in  all  his  human  contacts.  Intellectually  he 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  existence;  he  envies  the  harmonious 
completeness  of  Mark  Rajnpion.  "Intellectualism  is  child’s  play" 

compared  to  the  difficulty  of  living  fully  -  this  theme, 

which  we  encountered  as  early  a s  Crorne  Yellow,  receives  in  the 
personality  -and  writings  of  Philip  Quarles  its  fullest  treatment 
Quarles,  it  is  made  clear,  is  never  more  than  half  alive.  He 
realizes  vaguely  that  his  wife  is  dissatisfied,  but  he  has  so 
consistently  inhibited  his  emotion  that  he  cannot  love^nor  even 
lend  himself  sufficiently  to  be  loved.  His  wife,  hurt  by  his 
indifference  and  thwarted  by  his  emotional  poverty,  has  almost 
decided  to  take  a  lover.  Everard  Webley,  leader  of  a  British 
fascist  party,  is  in  love  with  her,  but  she  1 inds  herself 
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instinctively  cold  toward  his  advances.  Gradually,  however, 
she  begins  to  succumb  emotionally  to  his  vibrant  sense  of 
his  own  power.  On  the  eve  of  her  decision  she  is  recalled  to 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  son.  Meanwhile,  Spandrell  murders 
Webley.  The  emotionally  empty  Quarleses  resume  their  wander¬ 
ings  o 

In  none  of  these  characters  can  we  find  anything 
resembling  a  mature  balanced  personality.  Each  one  of  them 
provides  an  example  of  one  or  more  types  of  arrested  develop¬ 
ment.  Spandrell  has  never  progressed  beyond  his  schoolboy 
eroticism;  Marjorie  Carling  thinks  in  terms  of  homosexual 
"pashes"  among  schoolgirls;  Carling  himself  is  still  a  choir¬ 
boy;  Sidney  Quarles  has  the  glib  uncomprehending  intelligence 
of  a  brilliant  freshman.  Burlap  and  his  mistress,  Beatrice 
Gilroy,  have  the  infantile  eroticism  of  two  pretty  pretty 
cherubs.  Walter  Bpdlake,  as  Rolo  phrases  it,  "is  a  mother’s 
boy  who  sobs  on  the  shoulder  of  one  mistress  and  worships  at 
the  feet  of  another".  Everard  Webley  has  exchanged  his  wooden 
sword  for  an  equally  useless  steel  one,  but  he  is  still  playing 
soldiers.  Lord  Edward  Tantamount,  the  scientist,  is  dismissed 
as  "a  fossil  child."  They  are  all  victims  of  that  character¬ 
istic  twentieth-century  disease - prolonged  infantilism.  But 

growth  may  be  measured  on  other  axes.  John  Bidlake,  the 
E  belaisian  artist, has  never  evolved  beyond  the  animal  stage. 

He  is  purely  a  creature  of  instinct,  and  he  dies  like  a  sick 
cat.  Walter,  Ill idge,  and  Luriap  are  all  creatures  of  e .notion, 
-and  Philip  Quarles  is  merely  an  embodied  intellect. 
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None  of  them  can  come  to  terms  with  life.  Mrs* 

Bidlake  and  Marjorie  Carling  retire  into  mysticism.  Sidney 
Quarles  retires  to  a  convenient  death-bed.  Philip  Quarles 
withdraws  to  an  intellectual  tower;  E0rd  Edward,  to  a  labora¬ 
tory.  Lucy  Tantamount  is  in  full  flight:  ’’The  deathly  sort 
of  pleasures  are  the  most  lively,  really”.  Those  who  are  not 
escaping  are  busy  twi sting  life  into  something  they  can  handle. 
Illidge  refers  everything  to  his  hatred  of  the  rich;  Walter 
refers  everything  to  Art.  To  Molly  LfExergillod ,  ’’-the  professional 
athlete  of  the  tongue”,  everything  is  created  solely  to  provide 
material  for  polished  conversation.  Spandrell  perverts  life  into 
a  God-hunt,  Ethel  Cobbet  perverts  it  into  a  wake,  and  Bpxlap 
can  twist  it  into  anything  he  wishes.  Escapism  or  perversion — 
no  one  can  live  a  complete  life. 

The  counterpoint  is  provided  by  Mark  Rampion,  who 

preaches  Life-Worship - a  harmonious  balance  between  reason, 

feeling,  instinct  and  the  life  of  the  body;  heart  and  loins 
as  well  as  head,  ”big  game  with  a  soul”.  He  believes  that 
mankind  could  achieve  this  synthesis  fairly  easily,  if  scient¬ 
ists,  intellectuals  and  the  clergy  would  only  leave  it  alone. 

If  man  genuinely  followed  his  instincts — if  he  fought  ohly 
when  he  was  angry  or  frightened,  if  he  made  love  only  when 
inflamed  by  passion,  if  he  grabbed  at  property  only  when  he 

was  hungry - crime  and  violence  would  almost  disappear.  But 

man  is  slave  to  his  imagination,  and  his  imagination  makes 
him  slave  to  politicians,  theologians,  scientists,  and  any 
other  quack  who  comes  along.  The  first  tiling  which  must  be 


done  to  restore  sanity  to  mankind  is  to  explode  the  doctrine 

of  the  sanctity  of  work.  Work  is  degrading - it  interferes  with 

the  business  of  living.  Let  man  work  his  eight  hours  a  day 
if  he  must,  but  let  him  live  as  a  human  being  for  the  rest  of 
the  time.  Let  him  avoid  science,  because  it  teaches  him  only 
non-human  truths;  let  him  avoid  theology  because  it  preaches 
a  non-human  morality.  Whenever  a  man  tries  to  be  more  than, 
human,  he  invariably  becomes  less  than  human.  Rampion  takes 
almost  no  part  in  the  action  of  the  story,  so  that  we  never 
see  his  theories  put  to  a  test.  Such  widely  diverse  characters 
as  Philip  %uarles,  Walter  ^idlake  and  Maurice  Spandrell,  testify 
that  Rampion  proves  by  his  life  the  validity  of  his  theories, 
but  in  the  novel  he  tends  to  be  little  more  than  a  series  of 
jeremiads.  D.  II.  Laurence,  of  whom  Rampion  is  generally  accepted 
to  be  the  idealized  portrait,  dismissed  Rampion  as  "a  windbag" „ 
Although  Rampion  is  ostensibly  the  only  complete 
and  mature  character  in  the  novel,  and  therefore  the  proof  of 
the  validity  of  his  theories,  nevertheless  it  may  be  profit¬ 
able  to  analyze  briefly  the  extent  to  which  Point  Counter  Point 
actually  preaches  Lawrence’s  Life-Worship.  Many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  are  attracted  by  Rampion Ts  philosophy,  chief  among  them 
Philip  Quarles,  probably  the  character  who  most  clearly  speaks 
for  Huxley  himself.  Quarles  claims  to  agree  with  Rampion  on  a 
good  many  points,  but  few  of  these  points  are  specifically 
mentioned.  He  scoffs  at  his  earlier  experiments  in  mysticism — 
experiments  undertaken,  significantly  enough,  under  the  guidance 
of  that  "swindling  thimble-rigger  of  the  emotions",  Denis  Burlap. 
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Huxley  goes  even  further  in  his  repudiation  of  mysticism;  he 
allows  the  selfish  and  stupid  Marjorie  Carling  to  achieve  the 
mystical  experience,  and  points  up  the  satire  with  a  sketch 
of  the  bemused  Mrs.  Bidlake.  heedless  to  say,  there  is  no 
reference  to  Lawrence’s  Dark  God  or  to  the  phenomena  at  the 
outer  edges  of  consciousness;  Rampion  is  interested  only  in 
"human  truths".  Quarles  echoes  him  with  the  statement,  "When 
truth  is  nothing  but  the  truth,  it’s  unnatural,  it’s  an 

18 

abstraction  that  resembles  nothing  in  the  real  world". 

Whether  such  deliberate  ground-hugging  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Lawrence,  or  is  merely  a  reaction  from  mysticism  it  is  hard 
to  decide.  Hyxley’s  punctilious  attention  to  the  minor  details 
of  Life-Worship  gives  us  the  impression  that  he  doth  protest 
too  much.  For  example,  he  solemnly  reproves  Marjorie  Carling, 
and  Philip  %uarles  for  repressing  their  emotion  instead  of 
"healthily  breaking  out",  even  though  these  two  characters  have, 
according  to  his  own  d escript ion ,  almost  no  emotions  to  break 
out  with. 

About  Lawrence’s  major  premise  Huxley  seems  to  be 
of  divided  mind.  In  order  to  justify  the  necessity  of  spont¬ 
aneity,  Lawrence  claimed  that  successive  stages  of  being  were 
mutually  independent,  and  further,  that  any  particular  state  of 
being  constituted,  while  it  lasted,  the  real  identity.  If  I 
am  a  Methodist  now,  I  am  perfectly  free  to  be  a  Catholic  five 
minutes  hence,  and  my  Methodism,  ideally,  should  not  influence 
my  Catholicism,  And  right  at  this  moment,  the  Methodism  is  ME. 
When  Huxley  analyzes  the  identity  of  little  Phil,  in  chapter 
mineteen  ,  he  seems  to  agree  with  this  theory .  But  when  Phi3-ip 
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Quarles  searches  for  his  own  identity,  he  postulates  a  being 
which  underlies  the  shifting  personalities  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow;  he  owes  his  allegiance  not  to  the  personality  of  the 
moment,  but  to  "that  which  flows".  In  his  essay  on  Pascal,1^ 
published  one  year  after  - oint  Counter  Point.  Huxley  agrees 
Philip  ^uarles.  The  spots  of  "diaphanousness"  in  the  construction 
of  Point  Counter  Point  reveal^  that  Huxley  is  still  interested 
in  the  problem  which  beset  Calamy  in  Those  Barren  Leaves:  the 
different  planes  upon  which  reality  exists.  Calamy  analyzed  his 
hand;  Huxley  analyzes  the  Bach  Suite  in  B.  minor,  a  foetus, 
a  pub,  a  tulip,  and  two  hours  of  time;  and  ^uarles  provides 
a  commentary  on  the  method.  Calamy  postulated  an  underlying 
reality;  ^uarles  contents  himself  with  the  observation  that 
reality,  seen  through  multiple  eyes,  looks  exceedingly  queer. 

But  there  is  a  further  complication:  such  diverse  characters 
as  Philip  Quarles,  Elinor  Quarles,  Sidney  Quarles,  and  John 
Bidlake ,  for  no  reason  relevant  to  character  exposition  or  to 
plot  development,  all  believe  obscurely  in  nemesis,  ^re  they 
faintly  echoing  Spandrell’s  theory  of  a  made-to-measure  fate? 

If  they  are,  we  have  three  problems:  is  there  an  "underlying 
ground"  in  the  human  personality?  is  there  an  "underlying 
ground” in  the  material  universe?  can  the  universal  ground,  if 
it  exists,  affect  human  beings?  That  Huxley  is  preoccupied 
with  even  the  first  of  these  questions  indicates  that  he  has 
not  abandoned  himself  completely  to  Lawrenci-m  Life-Worship. 

"  TCne  should  be  loyal  to  one’s  tastes  and 
instincts,’  Philip  ^uarles  used  to  say. 

’What’s  the  good  of  a  philosophy. with  a 
major  premise  that  isn’t  the  rational¬ 
ization  of  your  own  feelings?  If  you’ve 
never  had  a  religious  experience,  it’s 
folly  to  believe  in  God’.”  :(J 
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Quarles  suspects  that  he  is  congenitally  too  cold  to  achieve 
the  synthesis  of  emotion,  instinct  and  intellect  advocated  by 
Rampion.  .and  we  have  seen  from  our  analysis  of  Huxley’ s  treat¬ 
ment  of  love  that  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  advocate  for 
long  any  system  that  demands  emotional  spontaneity  or  acuteness 
of  feeling.  Too,  we  may  privately  suspect  that  a  man  of  satiri¬ 
cal  bent  cannot  entertain  for  long  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual 
independence  of  successive  states  of  being.  And  the  vicious 
attacks  upon  Burlap’s  hypocrisy  are  almost  enough  to  give 
Huxley’s  case  away  completely. 

Point  Counter  Point  is  unique  among  Huxley’s  novels 
in  that  it  reveals  very  skilful  handling  of  a  highly  complex 
plot.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Philip  Auarles’  comments, 
Huxley  thinks  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  revolutionary  technique. 
Certainly  he  considers  the  technique  sufficiently  radical  to 
require  a  commentary  upon  it  by  one  of  his  characters,  ^nd  so 
he  arranges  for  Philip  Quarles  to  set  down  in  his  notebook  the 
plan  for  u.  novel  very  much  like  Point  Counter  ir'oint<, 

Quarles,  like  Calamy,  is  interested  in  the  different 
planes  upon  which  a  thing  can  exist.  But  where  Calamy  inter¬ 
preted  the  phenomenon  as  implying  t he  existence  of  an  underlying 
reality  which  should  be  sought  out,  ^uarle  s  is  interested  only 
in  the  phenomenon  per  se.  “Everything’s  incredible,  if  you  can 
skim  off  the  crust  of  obviousness  our  habit  puts  on  it.  Every 
object  and  event  contains  within  itself  an  infinity  of  depths 

within  depths.  Nothing’s  in  the  least  like  what  it  seems - or 

rather,  it’s  like  several  million  other  things  at  the  same 
time" o  Quarles  wants  to  get  this  sense  of  incredibility 
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"The  whole  story  of  the  universe  is  implicit  in  any 
part  of  it.  The  meditative  eye  can  look  through  any 
single  object  and  see,  as  through  a  van  do  w,  the 
entire  cosmos.  Make  the  smell  of  roast  duck  in  an 
old  kitchen  diaphanous  and  you  will  have  a  glimpse 
of  everything,  from  the  spiral  nebulae  to  Mozart Ts 
music  and  the  stigmata  of  gt.  Francis  of  ^.ssisi. 

The  artistic  problem  is  to  produce  diaphanousness 
in  spots,  selecting t  he  spots  so  as  to  reveal  only 
the  most  humanly  significant  of  distent  vistas 
behind  the  near  familiar  object."  22 


The  solemnity  with  which  Quarles  discusses  this  subject  sugg¬ 
ests  that  he  plans  to  use  the  technique  to  prove  something  of 
great  significance 0  But  just  because  Huxley  makes  Quarles 
repeat  his  plans  so  often  that  even  the  most  casual  reader  will 
see  the  resemblance  between  Quarles’  plans  and  Buxiey^s  actual 
method,  we  must  not  assume  that  Quarles  is  merely  speaking  for 
Huxley.  Huxley  produces  diaphanousness  in  a  number  of  spots  in 
Point  Counter  ^oint.  but  he  does  so  with  obvious  satiric 
intention.  Consider  a  passage  which  I  have  quoted  before: 

"  it  cell  had  multiplied  itself  and  became 
a  worm,  the  worm  had  become  a  fish,  the  fish  was 
turning  into  the  foetus  of  a  mammal .  Marjorie 
felt  sick  and  tired.  Fifteen  years  hence  a  boy 
would  be  confirmed.  Enormous  in  his  robes,  like 
a  full-rigged  ship,  the  bishop  would  say: . ’Do 
ye  here  in  the  presence  of  G-od ,  and  of  this  con¬ 
gregation,  renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that 
was  in  your  name  at  your  baptism?1  ^.nd  the  ex¬ 
fish  would  answer  with  passionate  conviction: 

»I  do’  ” . 

A s  we  have  noticed  before,  Huxley  is  merely  reinforcing  a 
technique  which  has  been  known  to  English  satire  since  the 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale.  Quarles’  comments  are  therefore  some¬ 
what  misleading.  Huxley  does,  however,  occasionally  use  the 
method  for  non-sutiricul  purposes.  When  Spondrell  and  Illidge 
discover  that  they  must  wait  for  two  hours  betoi e  disposing 
of  the  body  of  the  murdered  Webley,  Huxley  breaks  in  to  analyze 
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the  concept  "two  hours”;  the  result  is  a  considerable  increase 
of  tension.  When  he  describes  John  BidlakeTs  pyloric  cancer, 
he  subtley  urges  us  to  recall  Marjorie’s  pregnancy,  .and  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  unknown. 

The  second  ele  lent  which  we  can  trace  to  Those 
Barren  Leaves  is  the  parallelism  of  a  number  of  different  plots. 
Quarles  calls  this  "modulation”,  "a  novelist  modulates  by 
repeating  situations  and  characters.  He  shows  several  people 
falling  in  love,  or  dying,  or  praying  in  different  ways-  — dis¬ 
similar  s  solving  the  same  problem.  vice-versa ,  similar 
people  confronted  with  dissimilar  problems.  In  this  way  you 
can  modulate  through  all  the  aspects  of  your  theme,  you  can 

p/L 

write  variations  in  any  number  of  different  moods.” 

In  Point  Counter  Point,  Gladys,  a  grasping  tart,  and  Marjorie 
Carling  are  both  pregnant.  John  Bidlake,  the  erstwhile  Olym¬ 
pian,  has  a  life  growing  within  his  belly  which  will  kill  him. 

His  little  grandson,  -whom  he  now  resembles  morally,  is  dying 
of  meningitis.  Everard  Webley,  the  melodramatic  fascist,  is 
murdered  under  circumstances  singularly  unmelo dramatic .  ^nd 
kidney  Quarles,  who  is  responsible  for  Gladys’  pregnancy,  takes 
to  his  bed  and  pretends  to  be  dying.  Examples  of  similar  people 
confronted  with  dissimilar  problems  are  much  harder  to  find. 
Walter  Bidlake  mid  his  sister  Elinor  Quarles  are  alike  in  that 
their  spontaneous  tenderness  is  thwarted  by  their  frigid  mates. 
Elinor  is  forced  to  set  out  deliberately  to  tame  a  lor  ei  ;  i>  1 
intellect  makes  a  choice,  but  her  heart  rebels.  Walter,  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  completely  in  love  with  a  woman  whom  he  dis¬ 
likes;  it  is  his  intellect  which  rebels. 
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When  Philip  Quarles  sees  that  "diaphanousness"  is 
also  a  form  of  "modulation” ,  he  is  led  to  "musicalizat ion"  of 
fiction”  ,  net  in-  tho  oyffpeelrist'  way  ,  by- - e^bo Min u. t i n-g- o on o c  fr-er 
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11  not  »“*»  tke  sy*tboh$t  mTJj  ,  by  soborJiwf /my  sf'wse  f9  sovnol* 

(...  mere  glossalia).  But  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  construction.  ...A  theme  is  stated,  then 
developed,  pushed  out  of  shape,  imperceptibly 
deformed,  until,  though  still  recognizably  the 
same,  it  has  become  quite  different.  In  sets 
of  variations  the  process  is  carried  a  step 
further....”  25 

.as  Quarles  sees,  and  as  Huxley  has  proven  as  early  as  antic 

Hay  t  the  abrupt  transitions  are  easy  enough.  "All  you  need 

is  a  sufficiency  of  characters  and  parallel,  contrapuntal 

plots.  While  Jones  is  murdering  a  wife,  Smith  is  wheeling  a 

o  c 

perambulator  in  the  park”  c  While  Lypiatt  is  contemplating  suicide, 
Mercaptan  is  making  previous  conversation  with  his  coterie, 

I 

Myra  Viveash  is  taking  an  aimless  Last  Ride,  Shearwater  is 
pedalling  furiously  on  a  stationery  bicycle,  and  Rose  Shear¬ 
water  is  trapped  in  the  embrace  of  a  sadistic  diabolist.  We 
have  seen  then,  that  Iluxley  can  achieve  modulations  and  abrupt 
transitions,  but  the  question  remains:  Do  these  techniques 
actually  result  in  the  musicalization  of  fiction? 

27 

David  Daiches ,  in  The  Hovel  and  the  modern  World 
makes  this  flat  statement:  "The  musical  analogy  in  joint  Counter 
Point  is  completely  false,  and  the  tampering  with  chronology 
there  quite  purposeless.”  In  his  latter  claim  Daiches  is  quite 
mistaken;  Huxley  tampers  with  chronology  only  rarely,  and  then 
as  flashbacks  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  briefly  sketching 
a  character’s  background.  I  am  not  competent  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  musical  analogy,  but  I  think  that  a  brief 
analysis  of  a  few  chapters  will  serve  to  reveal  that  it  carnet 
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be  dismissed  in  such  arbitrary  fashion.  Let  us  consider 
chapters  fourteen  to  thirty-three. 

Chapter  fourteen  shows  us  little  Phil  being  forced 
to  learn  things  which  bore  him;  then  the  governess  tries  to 
improve  her  mind  with  Adam  Smith,  but  abandons  the  attempt  in 
favour  of  a  detective  story.  Immediately  we  are  whisked  to 
Philip  Quarles,  who  is  reflecting  that  he  can’t  write  detective 
stores  because  he  is  preoccupied  with  learning.  The  theme  of 
Learning,  subtly  allied  with  Childishness,  has  been  modulated 
upon;  then  follows  a  discussion  of  ^uarles’  coldness  and  his 
wife’s  tenderness.  ^  similar  situation  is  treated  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  describes  ./alter’ s  deluded  tenderness  and  Lucy’s 
complete  heartlessness.  Then,  in  chapter  sixteen,  we  find 
Burlap,  who  is  aLL  heart,  deluding  himself,  and  feeling  tender — 
nay,  mawkish — about  Burlap.  The  theme  of  Coldness-Tenderness 
has  progressed  through  Philip  and  Elinor  to  ./alter  and  Lucy, 
where  it  is  linked  with  Delusion,  and  then  passed  on  to  its 
climax  in  Burlap.  Burlap  writes  a  hypocritical  article  on  the 
Lady  Charity,  thereby  introducing  the  theme  of  Religion.  Aid 
we  switch,  in  chapter  seventeen,  to  an  analysis  of  Spandrell’s 

perverted  religion,  his  self-pity  and  his  childishness.®?*®* 

fke  three  theme*,  CoM-netf-Tenderne**  (*iith  ft*derne**  4*mtyurnt)j  ftthpon,  Jtt 

blended  into  a  slightly  different  pattern  in  the  religious 

fetish  Carling. 

In  chapter  eighteen,  we  meet  Ethel  Cobbett*  dnd  we 
see  Burlap  greeting  his  poetess,  and  beginning  the  massages 
which  will  end  in  seduction.  Thus  the  themes  of  Hypocrisy  and 
Self-pity  are  re-established;  Ethel  shows  us  the  perversion, 
not  of  religion,  but  of  love;  and  the  chapter  ends  in  gross 
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infantilism.  The  description  of  little  Phil’s  hysteria  in 
the  next  chapter  (ninetfeen)  provides  another  combination  of 
Infantilism  and  Emotion.  Philip  ^uarles  re-introduces 
Learning,  and  Coldness  which  has  now  been  established  as 
Emotional  Underdevelopment,  *»nd  Sidney  Quarles  provides  a 
comic  variation  upon  the  theme  of  Learning,  and  re-emphasizes 
Infantilism. 

In  the  following  chapters,  briefly:  Intellect 
wars  with  Emotion  (fhilip  and  Elinor,  Molly  and  Philip, 

Elinor  and  Webley) ,  and  Emotion  gradually  gains  ascendancy. 

The  theme  of  Force  is  introduced  with  Everard  7/ebley;  Force 
gradually  merges  with  Emotion.  Meanwhile,  living  Fully 
(Lampion)  descends  through  living  Falsely  (Sidney  Quarles), 
to  Half-Living  (the  plateau  upon  which  Emotion  and  Intellect 
are  mutually  thwarted) ,  and  thence  to  Dying.  The  Death  theme 
(«John  Bidlake,  Hicy  Tantamount,  Marjorie  Carling,  Mrs.  Bidlake) 
and  the  Force-Emotion  themes  swell  in  intensity  and  become  fused 
at  the  murder  of  Everard  V/ebley  in  chapter  thirty- two.  The 
Death  theme  separates,  appears  as  a  parody  in  Sidney  ^uarles, 
and  crashes  home  with  the  death  of  little  Phil.  -hen  the 
Force-Emotion  themes  are  divorced  in  the  section  describing 
Spandrell ’  s  disgust  over  the  murder. 

Such  an  analysis,  by  no  means  close,  may  suffice 
to  show  that  the  musical  analogy  is  not  nearly  ao  false  as 

Dutches  would  have  us  believe. 

Point  Counter  Point  is  probably  Huxley’s  greatest 

satire  and  certainly  one  of  the  leading  satires  in  contemp¬ 
orary  English  literature.  It  marks  the  moment  when  his  satiric 
genius  is  in  full  flower;  a  few  years  later,  and  the  satirist 
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begins  to  give  way  to  the  moralist.  In  Point  Counter  Point « 
Huxley  is  still  uncertain  about  the  efficacity  of  his  sol¬ 
ution  to  the  ethical  problem;  consequently  he  cannot  be  too 
dogmatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  alternatives.  He  hesi¬ 
tates  to  use  pragmatic  refutation;  even  the  rejection  of 
SpandrellTs  diabolism  is  based  more  upon  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  self-defeating  than  upon  the  empirical 
proof  that  it  will  not  work* 

It  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  a  sharper  and  darker 
satire  than  Antic  Hay„  It  has  all  of  the  wit  of  the  former, 
there  are  quite  as  many  barbed  phrases  and  glittering  epig¬ 
rams  but  because  Point  Counter  Point  does  not  rely  as  heavily 
upon  wit,  the  wit  is  less  conspicuous*  The  purely  farcical 
episodes  are  gayer;  the  scene  in  which  Halter1 s  seduction  of 
Lucy  is  interrupted  by  the  chattering  of  a  parrot  is  much 
lighter  than  that  in  which  Gumbril  discusses  the  marriage 
ceremonies  of  the  octopus.  But  the  sermons  have  a  dampen¬ 
ing  effect,  and  the  character-sketches,  although  more  numerous 
than  those  in  .in tic  Hay,  are  tinged  with  more  malevolence 0 
and  above  all,  the  irony  is  more  corrosive  *  In  Aitic  Hav  t 
Huxley  described  simultaneous  events  in  successive  chapters; 
in  -t'oint  Counter  Point  he  makes  as  many  a  s  five  abrupt  trans¬ 
itions  within  a  single  chapter*  The  Last  Ride  in  Aitlc  Hay t 
effective  as  it  is,  is  a  clumsy  device  compared  to  the 
"musicalization"  of  the  entire  structure  of  Point  Counter 
Point .  Consequently,  events  are  linked  much  more  closely, 
and  can  reflect  upon  each  other  more  fully.  So  it  is  with 
people.  In  Antic  Hay  there  are  only  a  few  characters  whose 
traits  reflect  grotesquely  upon  similar  traits  in  other 
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characters;  Point  Counter  Point  contains  many  outright 
parodies.  The  result  is  that  we  remember  Antic  Hay  chiefly 
for  its  boisterousness  and  its  sparkling  wit;  in  Point 
Counter  ^oint  we  are  most  impressed  by  the  all-pervasive  irony. 


V 

In  Brave  New  World  (1932)  Huxley  turns  a  skept¬ 
ical  eye  upon  positivism  and  noble  savagery.  Hitherto  Huxley, 
who  claimed  that  he  found  the  positivist  role  ” only  too  easy 
to  play"  has  not  found  it  very  easy  to  refute.  The  infantil¬ 
ism  of  both  arwater  and  Lord  Edward  Tantamount,  and  Shear¬ 
water’s  absurd  experiment  in  his  sweat-box,  make  Science  seem 
to  lead  a  rather  pointless  dance.  But  Lord  Edwarrf  is  allowed 
to  harangue  Illidge  upon  the  universal  wastage  of  phosphorus 

pentoxide,  a  theme  upon  which  Huxley  himself  waxed  indignant 

p  q 

as  late  as  194-8.  "  Philip  Quarles  is  constantly  citing 

scientific  discoveries  in  order  to  throw  light  on  human  behav- 

29 

iour.  Huxley  does  likewise.  The  Perennial  Philosophy,  his 
anthology  of  mystic  writings,  is  filled  with  references  to  PH 
Effect,  to  ESP  tests,  to  Sheldon’s  psychology  as  superior  to 
Jung’s,  and  to  the  results  of  many  other  scientific  investig¬ 
ations  too  recent  to  be  familiar  to  the  layman.  Indeed,  Huxley’s 
knowledge  of  contemporary  science  has  on  at  least  one  occasion 
proven  somewhat  embarrassing.  In  . './tol^ss  t.u  (193&), 
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Miller,  the  Huxleyon  Man  of  Wisdom,  starts  Anthony  Beavis  on 
the  road  to  salvation  with  a  course  in  colonic  irrigation; 
three  years  later,  in  -after  Many  a  Summer,  Huxley  quietly 
inserts  "colonic  irrigation"  among  the  signs  advertising  other 
Hollywood  fads<> 

Mark  Ramp ion  condemned  science  because  it  was 
interested  only  in  non-human  truths.  It  is  possible  that  for 
Huxley  the  danger  lies  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 

The  only  two  scientists  caricatured  in  Huxley  are  biologists, 
and  both  are  experimenting  with  the  transplantation  of  tissue. 
The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  resulting  monsters,  both  in 
.antic  Hay  and  r  pint  C  ount er  a  o i n  t ,  may  indicate  that  Huxley, 
like  Fhilip  ^uarles,  obscurely  believes  in  nemesis.  At  any 
rate,  Huxley’s  main  objection  to  science  is  clear  enough: 

"How  charming  is  divine  philosophy!  bistro  logy, 
alchemy,  phrenology  and  animal  magnetism,  the 
N-rays,  ectoplasSJand  the  calculating  horses  of 
Elberfield  -  these  have  had  their  turn  and  passed. 

We  need  not  regret  them;  for  we  can  boast  of  a 
science  as  richly  popular,  as  easy  and  as  all- 
explanatory  as  ever  were  phrenology  or  magic. 

Gall  and  Me  sine  r  have  given  place  to  Freud. 

Filippo  Lippi  once  had  a  bump  of  art.  He  is  now 
an  incestuous  homosexualist  with  a  bent  toward 
anal-eroticism.  Can  we  doubt  any  longer  that 
human  intelligence  progresses  and  grows  greater? 

Fifty  years  hence,  what  will  be  the  current 
explanation  of  Filippo  Lippi?  Something  pro¬ 
founder,  something  more  fundamental  even  than 
faeces  and  infantile  incestuousness;  of  what  we 
may  be  certain..  But  what,  precisely  what,  God 
alone  knows.  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I"  p 
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The  satiric  implication  is  no  whit  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
Huxley  himself  explains  Illidge’s  communism,  for  example,  in 
terms  of  a  bump  of  inferiority.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of 
xUit ic  Kay.  Huxley  has  felt  that  there  are  more  things  in  earth 
and  heaven  that  can  be  isolated  in  a  test-tube.  Spandrell ,  as 
we  have  seen,  launches  the  direct  attack,  "Science  is  the 
rationalization  of  sense-perceptions.  Yvhy  should  one  class  of 
psycho logical  intuitions  be  credited  with  scientific  value  and 
all  others  denied  it?  a  direct  intuition  of  providential 
action  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  bit  of  information  about 
objective  facts  as  a  direct  intuition  of  blueness  and  hardness." 

Huxley,  then,  is  not  warring  against  science  in 
Brave  New  ,/orld.  Indeed,  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  science  itself  is  throttled. 

Huxley* * s  target  is  rather  the  positivism  which  conceives  the 
apex  of  evolutionary  development  to  be  mechanized  civiliz¬ 
ation  in  which  everyone  is  happy.  Huxley  has  always  been 
skeptical  of  happiness.  Gumbril  and  .'/alter  Bpaiake  both  dis¬ 
covered  that  happiness  always  looks  rather  foolish  from  the 
outside,  and  Huxley  comments  upon  how  very  wretched  the 
pursuit  of  her  own  happiness  made  Elinor  Quarles  .  In  Brave 
New  World.  Huxley  strikes  an  emphatic  blow  against  the  doctrine 

that  universal  happiness  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  mankind. .  -and 
we  notice  incidentally,  that  he  has  reversed  his  earlier  stand; 
from  an  antipathy  to  teleological  explanations  he  has  come  to 
examine  concepts  in  terms  of  purpose. 

* Brave  New  World*  describes  the  technological 
utopia  of  the  26th  century.  Everything  is  mass-produced  and 
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standardized,  including  t he  citizens  themselves.  Babies  are 
no  longer  born  (“mother”  is  a  smutty  word),  but  decanted  from 
bottles  on  a  production  line*  Indeed,  by  BokanovskyTs  Process, 
a  fertilized  egg  can  yield  as  many  as  seventy-two  identical 
twins;  so  that  an  entire  factory  can  be  staffed  by  two  or  three 
standardized  personalities.  There  is  a  rigid  scientific  caste 
system,  ranging  from- .alpha- Plus  administrators  to  Epsilon- 
Minus  Semi -Morons .  Each  child  is  conditioned,  chemically 
during  gestation  and  by  sleep-hypnosis  during  childhood,  to 
accept  his  place  in  the  society  unquestioningly .  Pork  is 
pleasant,  thanks  to  Machinery— and  conditioning.  Rapid  con¬ 
sumption  is  fully  as  compulsory  as  rapid  production.  Its 
stability  assured,  the  society  can  set  about  achieving  univ¬ 
ersal  happiness. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  mechanical  games,  there  are 
feelies,  and  sexophone  orchestras.  Sexual  promiscuity,  (plus 
birth  control),  is  not  only  encouraged  but  compulsory.  Old 
age  holds  no  terrors;  thanks  to  chemistry  the  citizens  remain 
youthful  till  eighty  and  then  die  painlessly.  Injections  of 
the  Violent  Passion  Surrogate  keep  the  organism  healthy  and 
provide  the  perfect  moral  equivalent  to  war.  Solidarity  Service 
and  Community  Sings  for  Ford  Almighty  satisfy  the  religious 
urge.  Arid  should  misfortune  cause  temporary  pain  or  repression, 
there  is  always  soma,  the  perfect  drug--"all  the  advantages  of 
Christianity  or  alcohol,  without  any  of  the  after-effects”. 

Huxley  has  a  good  deal  of  fun  describing  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Year  of  Our  Ford  6^2.  "Cleanliness  is  next 

says  a  hypnopaedic  proverb*  there  are  references 
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to  Charing  T,  to  the  Gordian  Science  Monitor,  and  to  the 
Arch-Community-Songster  of  Canterbury.  The  simple  plot  is 
woven  around  the  activities  of  a  few  people  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  become  too  self-consciously  aware  of 
their  individuality  to  fit  completely  into  the  mechanical 
paradise.  There  is  Mustapha  Mond ,  Resident  Controller  of 
Western  Europe,  isolated  from  society  by  his  position.  There 
is  Bernard  Marx,  the  deformed  Alpha-plus  who  compensates  for 
his  sense  of  inferiority  by  becoming  skeptical  of  hypnopaedic 
proverbs.  There  is  Lenina  Crowne ,  proud  of  her  reputation  for 
being  pneumatic,  but  vaguely  dissatisfied  with  promiscuity. 
There  is  Helmholtz  Watson,  the  brilliant  young  Emotional 
Engineer  who  is  groping  toward  the  invention  of  poetry. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  these  last  three  characters 
is  crystallized  by  the  introduction  into  their  lives  of  John, 
the  Savage.  John  is  born  of  a  Beta-Minus  Hatchery  Worker  and 
raised  in  a  New  Mexican  Savage  Reservation  whose  squalor  has 
been  unchanged  since  the  twentieth  century.  John  grows  up  as 
an  outcast;  his  mother’s  progressive  morality  has  made  her 
the  village  prostitute.  Blissfully  echoing  Miranda’s  naive1* 
"oh  wonder"  ,  he  is  restored  to  the  brave  new  world  by  Bernard 
and  Lenina.  Disillusionment  is  not  long  in  coming,  however. 

He  is  disgusted  by  almost  everything  in  the  newjcivilization . 

"Nothing  costs  enough  he re.... I  don’t  want 
comfort.  I  want  God,  I  want  poetry,  I  want 
real  danger,  I  ant  freedom,  I  want  goodness. 

I  want  sin."  31 

He  finds  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  appalling  hordes  of 
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Bokanovsky  twins,  and  after  several  orgies  of  self-flagell¬ 
ation,  he  commits  suicide* 

"The  savage  is  clearly  speaking  for  Huxley 
when  he  fiercely  repudiates  the  Brave  New 
World*  But  the  conclusion  shows  that  it 
is  too  late  in  the  day  for  noble  savagery.”  32 

Rolofs  statements  are  somewhat  oblique.  The  implication  of 
the  first  sentence  is  that  Huxley  provides  internal  evidence 
of  his  "fierce  repudiation".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Huxley 
allows  us  to  form  our  own  opinions  about  his  technological 
Utopia.  He  does^it  is  true,  tip  the  scales  when  he  reports 
the  subjective  reactions  of  his  cast,  which  is  composed 
mainly  of  rebels;  but  he  himself  is  rarely  as  objective  as 
when  describing  the  brave  new  world.  Mustapha  Mond  defends 
the  society  against  esrery  argument  which  the  Savage  brings 
against  it.  Indeed,  Mond’s  case  is  watertight— if  you  grant 
him  his  initial  premise  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  man  is 
universal  happiness.  All  that  Huxley  shows  us  is  that  we  do 
not  accept  positivism  as  wholeheartedly  as  we  think.  The 
second  statement  is  almost  misleading.  What  Huxley  shows  is 
not  that  Noble  Savagery  wonTt  provide  a  solution,  but  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  noble  savagery.  John  is  an  anomaly 
no  less  in  his  native  village  than  In  the  brave  new  world; 
it  is  because  the  villagers  will  not  allow  him  to  share  the 
squalor  and  degradation  of  thd.  r  lives  that  he  acquired  an 
intellect.  So  we  find  at  the  very  outset  that  our  Noble 
Savage  must  be  created  artifically.  But  given  this  creature 
who  seems  to  combine  the  intuition  and  emotional  spontaneity 
of  the  primitive  with  the  spiritual  values  of  Western  Civil¬ 
ization,  does  he  really  fill  the  Lawrencian  ideal?  Lawrence 
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had  postulated  a  man  who  combined  instinct,  emotion,  intellect 
and  spirit  into  one  harmonious  whole.  But  the  Savage  is  less 
spontaneous  than  Lenina  Crowne.  His  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
merely  provides  him  with  the  means  of  expressing,  and  thereby 
intensifying,  his  sense  of  guilt.  His  innocent  sensuality  is 
perverted  by  his  spirituality  into  masochism.  He  is  wracked 
by  a  self-division  more  acute  than  that  of  any  other  character 
in  Huxley,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Brian  Foxe.  Event¬ 
ually  his  fierce  repression  of  all  his  healthful  instincts 
leaves  him  the  helpless  prey  of  his  impulses  toward  self- 
destruction. 

"The  advance  from  primitivism  to  civilization, 
from  mere  blood  to  mind  and  spirit,  is  a  progress 
whose  price  is  fixed;  there  are  no  discounts  even 
for  the  most  highly  talented  purchasers.  I 
thought  once  that  the  payment  could  be  evaded,  or 
at  least  greatly  reduced;  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  very  nearly  the  best  of  both  worlds.  But 
this,  I  believe,  was  a  delusion.  The  price  that 
has  to  be  paid  for  intellect  and  spirit  is  never 
reduced  to  any  significant  extent."  33 

John  had  been  a  case  in  point;  and  with  this  passage  from 

Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay  (19^4),  Huxley  abandons  Lawrencian 

primitivism.  Of  the  brave  new  world,  he  says  there  : 

"the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  science  from  being 
misapplied  is  more  science  of  a  higher  quality.  If 
rt«ahoa.tian  Meah«ratlan  were  the  only  possible  alternative  to 
Middlesborough,  then  really  one  might  as  well 
commit  suicide  at  once.  But  luckily,  it  is  not 
the  only  antemative".  34 

The  solution  which  Huxley  has  in  mind  is,  of  course,  universal 
self-development  with  the  aid  of  mysticism.  I  hope  to  show 
in  the  next  section  that  Huxley  has  been  inclining  toward 
this  solution  ever  since  his  first  novel. 
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NOTES 

THE  EaRLY  SATIRES 
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Marlowe,  Edward  II  II  33“60 

Antic  Hay  XXI  247 

In  Point  Counter  Point  Illidge  is  led  by  his  hatred  of 

the  rich  to  become  a  communist,  and  consequently,  a 

materialist.  He  is  embarrassed  and  angry  when  Spandrell 

points  out  to  him  that  his  considerate  treatment  of  his 

mother  is  completely  irrational  by  his  own  standards. 

Those  Barren  Leaves  Part  V,  Chapter  10,  P.382 

Those  Barren  Leaves  II,  III,  109 

Including  Chelifer’s  affairs  with  Barbara  Waters  and 
Dorothy  Masson. 

f.  Helmoltz  Brave  New  World 

Those  Barren  Leaves  III,  VII  332 
Crome  Yellow  V  46. 

In  Point  Counter  Point 

After  Many  A  Summer  IX  12  3 

A  dog  dropped  from  an  aeroplane  spatters  its  blood  ever 
two  lovers  on  a  roof-garden.  The  image  is  subsequently 
connected  with  raw  kidney,  with  the  phlegm  and  pus  from 
a  dying  cat,  with  an  aborted  foetus,  with  the  broken  body 
of  a  suicide,  and  finally  with  a  gangrenous  leg. 


Point  Counter  Boint 

XIII 

P.198 

XII 

p.  183 

XXI 
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17. 

For  a  discussion  of  the 

Life  Worshipper  see  Huxley* s 

"Essay  Pascal"  from  Do  What  You  Will  (1929)  nuot.ad 

in  Rotunda 

18. 

Point  Counter  Point 

I 

p.9 

19. 

Do  What  You  Will,  London,  Chatto  and  Windus ,  1929 

20. 

Point  Counter  Point 

I 

p.  1 3-b 

21. 

XXII 

p.349 
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XIX 

P.293 
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XII 

p.176 
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XXII 

P.330 
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XXII 

p.330 
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XXII 

p.330 
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Daiches,  David,  The  ^ovel  and 

the  Modern  World. 

Chicago,  University  Press  1939  p.209 
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Life  Magazine  Sett.  20, 

,  1948. 

p.70 

Incidentally  the  brave 

new  world  recaptures  the 

P£0^  in  its  crematoria 

op.  cit.  p.6l 

29o 

The  Perennial  Philosophy.  N.Y. 

Harper* s  1945. 

30. 

Those  Barren  Leaves 

IV 

ii  299 

31. 

Brave  New  World 

XVII 

196-7 

32. 

Rolo  C.J.  The  World  of 
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Harper1 s  Introduction 

p.xx 

33. 

Beyond  the  Mexique  Bay 

London 

,  Chatto  and  Windus, 

1934 

p.314 
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THE  TRANSITION 

We  have  already  found  traces  of  a  tendency  toward  mysticism 
in  certain  episodes  in  the  early  satires.  In  Antic  Hay.  Gumbril 
and  Emily  attain  a  peace  which  somewhat  resembles  the  mystic 
experience.  In  Those  Barren  Leaves.  Calamy,  who  has  rejected  the 
alternatives  suggested  by  the  other  characters,  resolves  to  attempt, 
by  means  of  a  life  of  meditation,  to  find  the  reality  underlying 
the  series  of  planes  upon  which  perceptual  reality  exists.  In 
Point  Counter  Point.  Huxley  repudiates  mysticism,  he  politely  ridi¬ 
cules  Mrs.  Bidlake’s  endless  meditation,  he  allows  Quarles  to  link 
mysticism  with  the  hypocrite  Burlap,  and  he  gives  to  the  frigid 
and  unimaginative  Marjorie  Carling  an  experience  similar  to  that 
attained  by  Gumbril.  But  as  we  have  seen  in  our  analysis  of 
Point  Counter  Point,  Quarles  adds  to  the  Lawrencian  doctrine  of 
the  indepencence  of  successive  states  of  personality  the  postulate 
of  an  underlying  personality  which  does  not  change.  Although  he 
has  temporarily  repudiated  mysticism,  it  apparently  has  remained 
in  Huxley’s  mind  as  a  possible  solution. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  isolated  eqisodes  that  Huxley  hints  at 
the  nature  of  his  ultimate  solution.  Throughout  the  early  satires 
run  several  recurrent  themes  which,  when  combined,  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  process  by  which  Huxley  turned  from  an  almost  complete 
rational  skepticism  to  a  belief  in  an  immanent  Godhead.  Prominent 
among  such  motifs  is  that  of  the  Reversed  Sentimentalist  who,  in 
almost  half  of  the  novels,  is  the  chief  foil  for  the  central 
character.  The  type  does  not  make  his  appearance  until  Those  Barren 
Leaves,  although  Coleman,  the  diabolist  in  Antic  Hay  is  motivated 
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by  fundamentally  the  same  urge.  They  are  all  disillusioned 
idealists.  Chelifer  has  spent  years  in  '’making  himself  worthy  of" 
a  girl  who,  he  learns,  is  only  too  willing  to  become  his  mistress. 
Spandrell  has  formed  an  0ed3i|pal  attachment  to  his  widowed  mother 
and  is  shocked  when  she  proposes  to  marry  a  man  whom  he  has  mentally 
associated  with  a  character  in  a  pornographic  book.  In  the  First 
World  War,  he  is  thwarted  in  his  desire  to  find  "rather  death  than 
dishonour."  But  although  Chelifer  and  Spandrell  make  a  great  show 
of  repudiating  their  ideals,  in  actuality  they  retain  them,  and 
derive  their  greatest  pleasure  out  of  violating  those  ideals. 
Chelifer  resolves  to  live  in  "the  palpitating  heart  of  reality"— 
which  in  practice  means  residing  in  a  hideous  boarding  house  and 
editing  The  Rabbit  Fancier’s  Gazette — but  he  secures  his  chief 
delight  out  of  the  feeling  that  he  is  thwarting  ultimate  purpose. 
Merely  by  asking  himself  "Why  are  you  doing  this?”  he  can  indulge 
in  the  horrifying  sensation  of  plunging  through  an  infinity  of 
depths.  Spandrell,  like  Coleman,  postulates  a  personal  God.  He 
determines  to  find  this  God  by  committing  so  enormous  an  outrage 
that  God  will  be  forced  to  manifest  Himself  as  a  punishment.  But 
he  discovers  that  outrages,  when  they  lose  their  novelty,  cease  to 
be  outrages.  Diabolism  is  self-defeating. 

In  the  later  novels,  the  Reversed  Sentimentalist  undergoes 
only  minor  transformations.  He  continues  to  exult  in  the  feeling 
of  personal  desecration  but  he  no  longer  discovers  that  his  way  of 
life  is  self-defeating.  Like  Spandrell  and  Chelifer,  Mark  Staithes, 
in  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  and  Veronica  Thwale,  in  Time  Must  Have  a  Stop, 
are  disillusioned  idealists.  Staithes  has  expected  too  much  of 
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humanity;  Mrs.  Thwale  has  accepted  Christian  humanitarianism 
at  its  own  assessment.  Staithes  practises  rigid  asceticism  in 
order  to  prove,  not  his  superiority  over  humanity,  but  humanity's 
inferiority  to  himself,  whom  he  knows  to  be  abominable.  Mrs.  Thwale 
perpetrates  outrages  in  order  to  exult  over  the  discrepancy  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  Each  of  these  characters— Coleman,  Chelifer, 
Spandrell,  Staithes,  and  Mrs.  Thwale — must  retain  an  active  sense 
of  what  is  right  in  order  that  he  may  do  what  is  wrong. 

"Five  words  sum  up  every  human  biography:  Video  meliora 
proboque,  deteriora  sequor."  It  is  Huxley's  representative  in 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  who  makes  this  sweeping  pronouncement,  but  we  can 
find  abundant  evidence  in  the  earlier  novels  to  show  that  from  the 
very  outset  Huxley  believed  that  these  five  words  summed  up,  if 
not  every  human  biography,  at  least  a  high  percentage  of  them.  We 
have  briefly  discussed  those  characters  who  choose  the  worse  alter¬ 
native  through  act  of  will;  we  must  now  turn  to  those  who  do  so 
through  weakness  or  temporary  perversity.  Crome  Yellow  offers  us 
a  minor  example  in  Denis  Stone,  who  sees  clearly  the  folly  of 
interpreting  life  in  terms  of  art,  but  lacks  the  strength  of  will 
to  face  a  universe  that  has  not  been  greatly  simplified. 

Gumbril  Jr.,  in  Antic  Hay,  illustrates  the  point  more  dramatically. 
He  sacrifices  the  opportunity  to  gain  other-worldly  peace  merely 
because  he  lacks  the  strength  of  character  to  quarrel  with  Myra 
Viveash;  and  then,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  desecrates  the 
memory  of  the  peace  he  has  rejected.  In  Those  Barren  Leaves, 

Calamy  is  almost  contemptuous  of  Mary  Thriplow,  but  because  he 
has  a  vague  desire  to  test  once  more  his  powers  as  an  amorist,  he 
postpones  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be  right  in  order  to  make  Mary 
his  mistress.  Walter  Bidlake,  in  Point  Counter  Point,  sees  clearly 
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that  Lucy  Tantamount  is  a  "bored  and  perfumed  imitation  of  a 
savage"  whom  rationally  he  should  despise;  nevertheless,  he 
follows  her  like  a  whipped  dog.  In  the  later  novels,  there  are 
even  more  numerous  and  more  dramatic  examples.  Anthony  Beavis’ 
reluctance  to  face  embarrassing  situations  causes  him  to  seduce 
his  friend* s  fiancee,  and  then  to  allow  his  friend  to  commit 
suicide.  A  similar  weakness  in  Sebastian  Barnack  sends  his  bene¬ 
factor  to  a  concentration  camp.  The  list  could  be  lengthened 
almost  indefinitely.  And  in  only  a  few  of  the  examples  could  we 
find  a  character  faced  with  the  choice  between  equal  alternatives 
Nor  do  we  find  him  ignorant  of  the  probable  consequences  of  his 
actions.  The  blind  romantic  is  in  another  category  entirely. 

The  average  Huxleyan  character  sees  the  problem  clearly,  but  for¬ 
feits  either  self-respect  or  personal  advantage  merely  because  a 
positive  decision  entails  temporary  inconvenience <> 

We  might  recall  at  this  point  our  analysis  of  Huxley’s  treat 
ment  of  love  in  his  novels.  Many  of  the  characters  in  the  early 
satires,  we  discovered,  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
their  self -withdrawal  has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
give  or  to  receive  love,  Simple  sensuality  is  no  substitute,  as 
Brave  New  World,  or  as  the  recurrent  Bitch  and  Aesthetic  themes 
abundantly  prove.  Sensuality  falls  into  two  groups,  "twin  canni¬ 
bals  in  bedlam"  or  "just  hygiene"  and  there  seems  to  be  no  grace¬ 
ful  compromise  possible.  Further,  when  Huxley  comes  to  draw  his 
Men  of  Wisdom,  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  sexual  relationship — 
the  point  is  especially  significant  when  we  consider  that  Mark 
Rampion  in  particular  is  supposed  to  glory  in  his  full  emotional 
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development.  Finally,  we  noted  that  there  is  not  a  single  warm 
and  human  love  scene  in  all  of  Huxley* s  novels.  We  combined  this 
evidence  with  that  secured  from  the  many  detailled  descriptions 
of  grotesque  perversions,  physical  illnesses,  and  blood  motifs; 
and  inferred  that  Huxley  himself  was  offended  by  the  human  body. 

We  noticed  further  that  Calamy  and  Helmholtz  seek  to  increase 
their  perceptivity  by  means  of  complete  celibacy,  and  that  Gumbril 
and  Emily  attain  their  sense  of  immanent  peace  through  a  relation¬ 
ship  that  is  pointedly  chaste.  It  is  apparent  that  Huxley  has 
begun  to  rationalize  his  repugnance  into  a  positive  doctrine. 

If  sexual  passion  is  minimized  by  those  characters  whom 
Huxley  indicates  are  on  the  right  path,  other  types  of  passion 
hardly  ever  occur.  "No  predominantly  acquisitive  character  has 
appeared  in  my  novels,"  writes  Philip  Quarles.  "...I  doubt  if  I 
could  make  such  a  character  interesting — not  being  myself  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  acquisitive  passion.""*’  Investigation  will  show  that 
no  predominantly  acquisitive  character  has  appeared  in  Huxley’s 
novels  at  the  time  when  Quarles  writes.  Nor  have  there  been  any 
fame  seekers.  Illidge,  the  only  character  dominated  by  hatred, 
has  his  hatred  explained  away  as  due  to  a  sense  of  extreme  inferi¬ 
ority.  Webley,  the  Man  of  Force,  is  adumbrated  in  the  most  hasty 
fashion;  what  few  individuating  traits  he  possesses  are  due  to 
his  role  as  a  possible  lover  for  Elinor  Quarles.  Men  of  strong 
passion  do  not  enter  Huxley’s  menage  until,  as  a  mystic,  he  sees 
that  passion  makes  for  egocentricity . 

We  are  approaching  the  interpretation  that  Huxley  himself 
puts  upon  the  line  which  concludes  the  title-piece  in  Point  Counter 


Point  and  which  appears  frequently  in  the  later  novels:  "Passion 
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and  reason,  self-division’s  cause.”  Passion,  for  Huxley,  is  not 
tile  overwhelming  flood  of  emotion  which  was  exalted  by  the  Roman¬ 
tic  Movement,  it  is  the  cumulative  force  of  a  number  of  minor 
urges  and  instincts.  Often  the  force  is  not  even  cumulative; 
the  characters  in  the  Video  Meliora  Proboque  theme  frequently  suc¬ 
cumb  to  urges  which  are  isolated  and  therefore  ridiculously  weak. 

But  reason  is  not  as  basic  a  part  of  man’s  nature  as  are  these 
urges;  therefore  the  two  hostile  forces  are  usually  equally  mat¬ 
ched.  And  man  is  at  perpetual  war  with  himself. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  early 

novels  that  we  may  justifiably  suspect  that  it  is  advocated  by 

Huxley  himself.  At  the  moment  of  his  disillusionment,  Chelifer, 

in  Those  Barren  Leaves,  resolves,  ’’since  the  future  was  always 

bound  to  be  a  painful  repetition  of  what  had  just  happened  before, 

never  to  look  for  comfort  or  justification,  but... to  live  only  in 

the  moment — to  ignore  causes,  motives,  antecedents,  to  refuse  res- 

2 

ponsibility  for  what  should  follow.”  What  Chelifer  merely  resolves, 
Philip  Quarles  and  his  counterpart  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  Anthony 
Beavis,  actually  achieve.  They  refuse  to  form  an  emotional  attach¬ 
ment  to  anything;  they  scrupulously  avoid  the  observance  of  birth¬ 
days  or  anniversaries,  they  repress  memories,  they  attempt  to 
regard  each  situation  as  entirely  without  antecedent.  Calamy  too 
has  attained  this  detachment,  but  unlike  the  others,  he  does  not 
feel  obscurely  guilty  about  it.  Quarles  and  Beavis  regret  their 
skeptical  indifference  because  they  are  intellectually  impressed 
by  Lawrencian  Lif e-Worship;  Calamy  can  regard  his  mastery  of  pas¬ 
sion  as  a  necessary  step  toward  a  life  of  meditation. 
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Let  us  briefly  summarize.  The  treatment  of  love  in  Huxley Ts 
novels  indicates  that  Huxley  himself  is  somewhat  repelled  by  the 
sexual  act.  Several  characters  who  speak  for  Huxley  on  other 
matters  realize  that  they  are  too  emotionally  undeveloped  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  give  or  receive  love.  Huxley  himself  minimizes  sensu¬ 
ality  and  ignores  almost  all  other  types  of  passion.  The  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Video  Meliora  Proboque  theme  are  rarely  motivated  by 
strong  desires;  they  are  the  victims  of  minor  urges  only.  And 
Calamy,  Chelifer,  Philip  Quarles,  and,  later,  Anthony  Beavis — 
all  of  them  principal  characters  who  analyze  the  questions  which 
Huxley  himself  is  investigating  in  the  particular  novel  in  which 
these  men  appear — each  assiduously  cultivate  an  indifference  to 
those  things  which  threaten  to  form  emotional  associations.  The 
weight  of  evidence  suggests  that  Huxley  himself  recommends  the 
cultivation  of  personal  detachment. 

Reason,  the  other  warring  element  in  man’s  character,  is 
similarly  minimized  by  Huxley.  Anti-intellectualism  appears  as 
a  major  theme  in  his  very  first  novel,  Crome  Yellow. 


"Books,”  says  Denis  Stone,  " — books... I  must 
have  read  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  them  in  the  last 
five  years.  Twenty  tons  of  ratiocination.  Weighted 
down  with  that,  on’s  pushed  out  into  the  world."3 
"Life,  facts,  things  were  horribly  complicated; 
ideas,  even  the  most  difficult  of  them,  deceptively 
simple.  In  the  world  of  ideas,  everything  was  clear; 
in  life,  all  was  obscure,  embroilled ."4 


Worse,  life  is  incurably  dull — the  point  is  made  satirically  in 
the  sketch  of  Henry  Wimbush,  who  claims  that  he  has  lived  through 
the  most  astounding  amorous  adventures — one  could  fill  novels 
with  them — but  while  they  were  happening  they  were  only  life. 
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Mr.  Seogan  sums  up  the  matter:  "After  all,  what  is  reading  but 

5 

a  vice,  like  drink  or  venery  or  any  other  form  of  self-indulgence?" 

The  theme  reappears  in  almost  all  of  the  subsequent  novels. 

In  Antic  Hay.  Mercaptan  and  Shearwater  reveal  the  futility  of  a 
life  devoted  either  to  literature  or  to  science.  That  combination 
of  intellectualism  and  style  which  constitutes  art  is  dismissed  by 
Chelifer  in  Those  Barren  Leaves  as”the  ultimate  and  sweetest  of 
inebriants.”  In  Point  Counter  Point,  Philip  Quarles  continually 
associates  intellectualism  with  escapism: 

"The  rush  to  books  and  universities  is  like  the 
rush  to  the  public  house.  People  want  to  drown  their 
realization  of  the  difficulties  of  living  properly... 

Some  try  to  drown  their  sorrows  in  alcohol,  but  still 
more  drown  them  in  books  and  artistic  dilletantism; 
some  try  to  forget  themselves  in  fornication,  dancing, 
movies,  listening-in,  others  in  lectures  and  scientif¬ 
ic  hobbies.  The  books  and  lectures  are  better  sorrow- 
drowners  than  drink  and  fornication;  they  leave  no 
headache,  none  of  that  despairing  post  coitum  triste 
feeling.  Till  quite  recently,  I  must  conress,  1  too 
took  learning  and  philosophy  and  science — all  the 
activities  that  are  magniloquently  lumped  under  the 
title  of  'The  Search  for  Truth1 — very  seriously... 

But... I  have  begun  to  see  that  this  famous  Search 
for  Truth  is  just  an  amusement,  a  distraction  like 
any  other... and  that  Truth-Searchers  become  just  as 
silly,  infantile  and  corrupt  in  their  way  as  the 
boozers,  the  pure  aesthetes,  the  business  men,  the 
Good-Timers  in  theirs."6 

Anthony  Beavis,  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  calls  the  "Higher  Lifers"  the 
"Higher  Shirkers"  and  mocks  their  appropriation  of  ethical  virtues 
in  such  phrases  as  "purity  of  scientific  research",  "courageous¬ 
ness  of  thought",  "logical  integrity",  and  "intellectual  humility 

before  the  facts".  The  Higher  Life  is  "simply  death  without 
7 

tears" • 

"Passion  and  reason,  self-division's  cause" — it  is  apparent 
that  Huxley  has  been  attempting  to  overcome  self-division  by 
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repressing  both  passion  and  reason.  To  the  question,  "How  can 

you  be  free  if  there’s  no  ’you1?",  Beavis  replies,  "I’ve  always 

put  it  the  other  way  round ...  .Iiow  can  there  be  freedom...  so 

8 

long  as  the  ’you’  persists?”  The  result  is  that  such  characters 
as  Philip  Quarles  and  Anthony  Beavis,  who  to  some  extent  represent 
Huxley  himself,  are  faced  with  the  realization  that  they  have 
refined  themselves  almost  out  of  existence.  They  have  possibly 
even  less  individuality  than  the  average  man  whom  science  claims 
to  be  composed  mainly  of  animal  instincts  and  conditioned  reflexes. 
Such  voluntary  self-abnegation  is  one  of  the  two  prerequisites  to 
personal  mysticism. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  belief  in  an 
immanent  Godhead.  That  such  a  thorough-going  skeptic  as  Huxley 
should  eventually  postulate  a  Divine  Ground  is  not  so  unlikely  as 
at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be.  We  may  find  in  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  novels  an  unconscious  tendency  to  think  of  phenomena 
in  terms  of  a  unity  which  possibly  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
rational  intellect. 

Huxley’s  satires,  as  we  have  seen,  are  concerned  only  with 
the  personal  problems  of  the  individual.  Unlike  Shaw,  Huxley 
never  sets  out  to  ridicule  national  traits,  or  to  prove,  say,  that 
woman  generically  is  more  rational  than  man.  Nor  does  he  mock 
national  or  religious  institutions  as  does  Anatole  France.  The 
day-to-day  problems  of  the  contemporary  world  rarely  intrude  into 
the  early  satires,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  are  usually  dismissed 
as  irrelevant.  For  example,  Brave  New  World  describes  a  totali¬ 
tarianism  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  modern  dictator,  but  Huxley 
emphasizes  the  sameness  of  the  people,  not  the  immanence  of  the 
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State.  We  could  never  guess  from  its  content  that  the  satire  was 
written  at  a  time  when  Mussolini  and  Stalin  were  consolidating 
their  position  with  a  wall  of  corpses,  and  when  German  thought 
was  preparing  for  the  rise  of  a  Hitler.  In  Point  Counter  Point 
there  is  no  analysis  of  Illidge’s  communism;  it  is  sufficient 
for  Huxley  that  he  trace  it  to  an  acute  sense  of  inferiority.  It 
is  the  form,  and  not  the  content  of  Webley’s  fascist  speeches  that 
Huxley  ridicules.  Mr.  Falx,  the  labour  agitator  and  champion  of 
the  working  man  is  dismissed,  in  Those  Barren  Leaves,  not  because 
his  theories  are  ridiculous,  but  because  his  messianic  fervour  is 
due  to  colic. 

By  thus  isolating  his  major  characters  from  group  loyalties 
and  national  issues,  Huxley  tends  to  reduce  their  problems  to  two: 
the  establishment  of  mutually  satisfactory  relationships  with  their 
friends,  and  boredom.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  he  has  combined  all 
external  problems  into  one  large  problem,  the  problem  of  living. 

This  problem  is  regarded  by  his  characters  as  containing  the  cumu¬ 
lative  weight  of  all  the  passing  problems  of  the  world.  The 
organism  must  come  to  terms  with  its  environment  as  a  whole.  In 
effect,  Huxley  divides  the  universe  into  Inside  and  Outside.  Our 
impression  is  strengthened  by  the  frequency  with  which  we  encounter 
the  phrase  ’’the  scheme  of  things”  in  his  novels.  Such  wholesale 
grouping  of  phenomena  into  aggregate  masses  suggests  that  Huxley, 
from  the  very  outset,  is  thinking  in  terms  of  unity. 

The  implied  existence  of  a  ’’scheme  of  things”  finds  a  corollary 
in  a  theme  which,  though  it  does  not  bear  positive  fruit  until  the 
later  novels,  appears  as  early  as  Crome  Yellow.  Huxley  always 


satirizes  those  who  attempt  to  simplify  life  by  interpreting  it  in 
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terms  of  something  else.  Denis  Stone  and  Walter  Bidlake  suffer 
disillusionment  because  they  equate  life  with  art*  Lillian 
Aldwinkle  believes  in  life  for  passion’s  sake;  Molly  d’Exergillod 
in  life  for  conversation’s  sake.  People  who  thus  distort  life  are 
common  in  Huxley;  invariably  they  are  ridiculed  or  allowed  to 
become  disillusioned.  But  even  in  the  early  satires  a  sterner 
treatment  is  meted  out  to  those  who  falsify  life.  Lypiath  is 
left  on  the  edge  of  suicide.  Chelifer  and  Spandrell  are  forced 
to  lead  lives  of  whose  futility  they  are  only  too  painfully  cons- 
cious.  John  the  Savage  is  driven  to  self-flagellation  and  suicide. 
The  doctrine,  never  stated  in  the  early  satires,  seems  to  be  that 
one  can  distort  life  only  to  a  certain  point;  past  that  point  one 
reaps  consequences  which  are  extremely  painful.  In  the  later  novels 
Huxley  is  more  explicit.  Misplaced  idealism  is  sharply  punished  by 
the  "scheme  of  things”.  The  concept  of  the  ”murderee”,  introduced 
almost  playfully  by  Spandlrell  in  Point  Counter  Point  is  in  the  later 
novels  repeated  seriously  by  the  Men  of  Wisdom.  Brian  Foxe,  in 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  and  Peter  Boone,  in  After  Many  a  Summer,  become 
murderees  through  misplaced  idealism,  and  fate  duly  arranges  their 
deaths.  "God  is  not  mocked”  says  Huxley  in  the  later  novels,  and 
applies  the  phrase  to  stupidities  ranging  from  personal  romancing 
to  deforestation. 

We  may  recall  here  the  interest  displayed  by  Calamy  and  Philip 
Quarles  in  the  various  planes  upon  which  a  thing  has  existence. 
Calamy  concluded  that  such  multiplicity  argued  a  basic  reality  which 
would  explain  the  discrepancies  between  the  planes.  Philip  Quarles 
asserts  that  "the  whole  of  the  universe  is  implicit  in  any  part  of 
it.  The  meditative  eye  can  look  through  any  single  object  and  see, 
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9 

as  through  a  window,  the  entire  cosmos."  Huxley  does  not  go  as 
far;  in  Point  Counter  Point  he  uses  multiplicity  as  a  satiric 
device.  But  his  insertion  of  the  phenomenon  into  novels  devoted 
to  opposite  causes  is  some  indication  that  he  is  vitally  interes¬ 
ted  in  that  phenomenon. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  Huxley  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  novelist  has  implicitly  divided  the  universe  into  two 
sections,  with  the  individual  at  the  ordinate.  The  inner  reality, 
the  war  between  passion  and  reason,  is  slowly  dissolved  by  emotional 
repression  and  anti-intellectualism.  The  outer  reality  is  consi¬ 
dered,  by  the  majority  of  his  characters,  as  a  conglomerate  whole. 
Such  a  view  is  justified  by  two  characters  who  in  many  matters 
speak  for  Huxley;  they  infer  a  linkage  between  all  the  various 
aspects  of  phenomena.  Such  an  inference  is  very  close  to  a  theory 
of  immanence.  Should  such  a  theory  crystalize,  it  will  find  no 
opposition  from  an  ego  which  has  been  refined  almost  out  of  exis¬ 
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THE  LATER  NOVELS  1936-48 


I 


Huxley* s  later  novels,  with  one  exception,  contain  little 
of  the  wit  or  the  fun  which  characterized  the  early  satires. 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  (1936),  is  a  particularly  morbid  work.  Huxley 
sets  out  to  prove  pragmatically  that  most  of  today's  attitudes 
and  opinions  are  completely  false;  the  proof  involves  the 
detailled  descriptions  of  an  abortion,  a  suicide,  an  amputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  slimiest  of  seductions.  Each  of  these  incidents 
is  linked  to  the  others  by  the  "bloody  pulp"  symbol  which  runs 
throughout  the  entire  novel.  In  order  to  secure  the  maximum 
intensity  by  grouping  these  episodes  fairly  closely  together, 
Huxley  constantly  juggles  chronology.  We  are  whisked  at  ran¬ 
dom  from,  say,  1933  to  1902,  thence  to  1926,  back  to  1902, 
and  then  to  1934,  very  often  with  no  more  indication  of  time 
than  the  date  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  Consequently, 
the  irony,  which  is  always  harsh,  gives  the  impression  of  being 
forced.  And  what  power  the  book  gains  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  oppressiveness  of  its  mood. 

The  novel  describes  nine  significant  years  in  the  life  of 
Anthony  Beavis,  a  sociologist  whose  personality  closely  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  Philip  Quarles  in  Point  Counter  Point.  At  public 
school  he  had  been  shy  and  withdrawn,  bullied  by  the  rest  of 
the  boys  under  the  leadership  of  Mark  Staithes.  His  only 
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friend,  had  been  Brian  Foxe,  an  idealistic  boy  a  year  or  two 
his  senior*  Several  visits  to  Foxe’s  home  increased  the 
friendship,  and  brought  Beavis  under  the  influence  of  Brian’s 
widowed  mother.  She  is  a  gentle  advocate  of  Christian  love, 
who  is  almost  worshipped  by  the  two  boys;  the  gradual  exposi¬ 
tion  of  that  Christian  love  as  a  singleminded  possessiveness 
forms  one  of  the  minor  threads  of  the  plot. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Brian  grows  up  to  be 
an  earnest  but  Impractical  idealist.  Ashamed  of  the  ’’ignoble” 
desires  which  his  fiancee  arouses  within  him,  he  flees  to  the 
life  of  a  Muscular  Christian  social  worker  in  a  poverty-stric¬ 
ken  county.  The  fiancee  comes  to  London  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
Beavis.  But  taunted  by  his  mistress,  Mary  Amberley,  an  empty- 
headed  and  selfish  continuation  of  the  Bitch  motif,  Beavis 
seduces  Brian’s  fiancee.  Because  he  fears  a  diminution  of  his 
personal  dignity,  he  postpones  explaining  his  actions  to  Brian. 
Brian  learnes  of  the  seduction  from  his  fiancee,  and,  broken 
and  disillusioned,  commits  suicide. 

Twelve  years  later,  Beavis  again  meets  his  old  mistress, 
Mary  Amberley.  She,  no  longer  young,  now  takes  heroin,  and 
supports  one  of  Beavis'  old  college  friends  as  a  lover. 

Beavis  makes  no  attempt  to  interfere.  The  lover  swindles  Mary 
and  seduces  her  daughter  Helen,  with  whom  Beavis  is  eventually 
to  fall  in  love.  Helen  becomes  pregnant,  and  after  an  abortion, 
marries  an  impotent  and  prematurely  aged  pedant  who  has  ins¬ 
pired  her  with  his  "spirituality”. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  told  in  an  almost  haphazard 
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series  of  flashbacks;  we  have  now  reached  the  narrative  present. 
Helen  Ledwidge  (nfee  Amberley),  has  lost  her  natural  spontaneity, 
but  is  still  endeavouring  to  find  self-respect.  Although  she 
becomes  Beavis’  mistress,  she  finds  herself  repulsed  in  every 
attempt  to  love  him.  An  aeroplane  drops  a  dog  on  the  roof  upon 
which  the  lovers  are  lying,  spattering  their  nude  bodies  with 
blood.  Helen,  who  associates  the  bloody  pulp  with  the  foetus 
of  her  aborted  child,  is  shocked  by  Beavis ’  callous  indifference 
and  leaves  him  for  an  idealistic  communist  who  can  lead  her  back 
to  self-respect. 

Beavis,  realizing  too  late  that  he  is  in  love  with  Helen, 
determines  to  abandon  the  passive  life  of  the  detached  intellec¬ 
tual.  He  agrees  to  go  to  Central  America  with  Mark  Staithes, 
the  bully  of  his  schooldays  and  now  an  ascetic  Reversed  Senti¬ 
mentalist.  Staithes,  contemptuous  of  suffering,  allows  a  cut  to 
become  so  gangrenous  as  to  necessitate  the  amputation  of  his  leg. 
Dr.  Miller,  who  performs  the  amputation,  impresses  Beavis  with 
the  integrity  of  his  way  of  life.  Under  his  guidance,  Beavis 
begins  a  course  of  physical  and  mental  discipline  which  will 
give  him  the  self-mastery  necessary  for  the  mystic  experience. 

He  follows  Miller  to  London  and  helps  organize  a  group  of  paci¬ 
fists.  Meanwhile,  Helen’s  lover  has  been  killed  by  the  Nazis; 
and  she,  embittered  and  desolate,  is  about  to  slip  back  into  her 
old  way  of  life.  The  book  ends  with  the  implication  that  Beavis 
will  conquer  his  own  cowardice  and  Helen’s  contempt  of  pacifism. 

The  doctrine  expounded  by  the  novel  is  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  modern  chaos  is  the  unity  obtainable  solely  through 
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universal  love.  Any  panacea  based  upon  hatred  or  individual 
separation  is  doomed  to  failure.  Wars  are  productive  only  of 
more  wars;  egocentricity  of  any  kind  increases  individual 
separation  and  therefore  contributes  to  chaos.  But  in  order 
to  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  com-” 
plete  control  over  what  we,  unconsciously  professing  dualism, 
call  mind  and  body. 


The  power  to  cure  bad  behaviour  seems  essen¬ 
tially  similar  to  the  power  to  cure  bad  co-ordi¬ 
nation.  One  learns  this  last  when  learning  the 
proper  use  of  self.  There  is  a  transference. 

The  power  to  inhibit  and  control.  It  seems 
easiEr  to  inhibit  undesirable  impulses.  Easier 
to  follow  as  well  as  approve  the  better.  Easier 
to  put  good  intentions  into  practice  and  be  pati¬ 
ent,  good-tempered,  kind,  unrapacious,  chaste.”! 


Consequently,  the  program,  though  never  completely  successful 
until  practised  universally,  will  yield  innumerable  benefits 
directly  to  the  person  who  follows  it  alone. 


"Meditation — valuable,  not  as  a  pleasurable  end; 
only  as  a  means  for  effecting  desirable  changes 
in  the  personality  and  mode  of  existence.  To 
live  contemplatively  is  not  to  live  in  some  deli¬ 
ciously  voluptuous  or  flattering  Poona;  it  is  to 
live  in  London,  but  to  live  there  in  non-cockney 
style."2 


Naturally,  the  type  characters  of  the  earlier  novels  are 
modified  to  provide  opposition  to  this  doctrine.  There  is 
little  of  the  heedless  amorality  of  Antic  Hay  or  Point  Counter 
Point;  most  of  the  characters  are  conscientiously  attempting 


to  lead  unselfish,  worthwhile  lives.  They  are  in  search  of 
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self-respect,  not  pleasure.  Their  despair  arises  not  from 
ennui  or  thwarted  sensuality,  but  from  some  such  realization 
as  this: 


87. 


"  The  trouble  is  that  nothing  works.  Not 
faith,  not  intelligence,  not  saintliness,  not  even 
villainy — nothing.  Faith's  just  organized  and 
directed  stupidity.  It  may  remove  a  mountain  or 
two  by  dint  of  mere  obstinate  butting;  but  it's 
blinkered,  it  can't  see  that  if  you  move  mountains, 
you  don't  destroy  them,  you  merely  shove  them  from 
one  place  to  another.  You  need  intelligence  to  see 
that;  but  intelligence  isn't  much  good  because 
people  can't  feel  enthusiastic  about  it...  If 
saintliness  were  enough  to  save  the  world,... 
then  obviously  the  world  would  have  been  saved 
long  ago.  Dozens  of  times.  But  saintliness  can 
exist  without  intelligence.  And  though  it's  attrac 
tive,  it  isn't  more  attractive  than  lots  of  other 
things— good  food,  for  example,  comfort,  going  to 
bed  with  people,  bullying,  feeling  superior."  3 


Sincere  though  they  are,  they  fail  because  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  all  the  facts.  Brian  Foxe  devotes  himself  to  Muscular 
Christianity;  but  because  his  philosophy  considers  the 
human  body  to  be  base,  he  ruins  his  health  and  becomes  so 
sexually  repressed  that  he  commits  suicide.  Helen  Ledwidge 
represses  her  natural  spontaneity  in  order  to  become 
"serious",  but  discovers  that  her  husband's  seriousness  is 
merely  impotence.  She  turns  then  to  Communism,  but  finds 
its  intrigues  sordid  and  its  objectives  shallow.  Mark 
Staithes  is  so  revolted  by  the  degradation  of  humanity  that 
his  early  humanitarianism  quickly  becomes  misanthropy.  He 
turns  to  asceticism  in  an  attempt  to  prove  to  himself  that 
mankind  can  become  superior  to  its  present  state,  but  such 
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action  not  only  costs  him  his  leg,  but  also  drives  him  into 
the  extremes  of  egocentric ity • 

In  structure,  the  novel  is  an  attempt  to  trace  simulta¬ 
neously  five  almost  completely  unrelated  plots  by  means  of  a 
loose  approximation  to  the  process  of  mental  association. 


"Somewhere  in  the  mind  a  lunatic  shuffled  a  pack 
of  snapshots  and  dealt  them  out  at  random,  shuffled 
once  more  and  dealt  them  out  in  different  order, 
again  and  again,  indefinitely.  There  was  no  chrono¬ 
logy.  The  idiot  remembered  no  distinction  between 
Before  and  after.  ...That  ten  years  separated 
flints  from  Gauguins  was  a  fact,  not  given,  but  dis¬ 
coverable  only  on  second  thoughts  by  the  calculating 
intellect.  The  thirty-five  years  of  his  conscious 
life  made  themselves  immediately  known  to  him  as  a  4 
chaos — a  pack  of  snapshots  in  the  hands  of  a  lunatic." 


Unfortunately,  this  description  is  only  too  apt.  There  seems 
to  be  no  plan  to  the  novel  whatever.  The  five  plots  have  no 
visible  connection  other  than  that  of  common  characters.  The 
transitions  from  one  plot  to  another  seem  to  be  entirely  with¬ 
out  motive;  a  single  date  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  is 
presumably  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  place  that  chapter’s 
events  in  chronological  relationship  to  the  events  of  other 
chapters.  Huxley’s  only  concession  is  to  narrate  the  events 
within  any  single  plot  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur „  But 
even  that  benefit  is  vitiated  when  we  approach  the  narrative 
present,  where  we  must  begin  to  distinguish  between  the  events 
of  significant  days  rather  than  of  significant  years.  Eyeless 
in  Gaza  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Huxley's  novels,  but 
due  to  the  forced  quality  of  its  irony,  to  the  harshness  of  its 
mood,  and  to  the  chaos  of  its  construction,  it  is  also,  paradoxi¬ 
cally,  one  of  his  least  effective. 
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II 


Possibly  Huxley  himself  realized  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  method  used  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  for  in  his  next  novel  he 
seems  to  be  going  as  far  as  he  can  toward  the  opposite  extreme. 


”No,  a  good  satire  was  much  more  deeply  truthful 
and,  of  course,  much  more  profitable  than  a  good 
tragedy.  The  trouble  was  that  so  few  good  satires 
existed,  because  so  few  satirists  were  prepared 
to  carry  their  criticism  of  hetoian  values  far  enough, 
Candide,  for  example,  was  admirable  as  far  as  it 
went;  but  it  went  no  further  than  debunking  the 
principal  human  activities  in  the  name  of  the  ideal 
of  harmlessness .”5 


In  After  Many  A  Summer  (1939),  Huxley  sets  out  to  write  a  good 
satire. 

He  brings  to  the  task  a  spontaneous  sense  of  fun  which  has 
appeared  only  fleetingly  in  his  works  since  Antic  Hay.  There 
is  relatively  little  reliance  upon  his  favorite  devices,  the 
witty  phrase,  the  purple  passage,  multiplicity,  and  the  weaving 
of  parallel  contrapuntal  plots;  Huxley  instead  uses  a  straight¬ 
forward  plot,  but  fills  it  with  bizarre  scenery  and  fantastic 
episode.  By  recording  his  characters’  thoughts  in  a  halting, 
stammering  style,  he  quietly  parodies  American  ingenuousness 
until  it  becomes  undisguised  infantilism.  The  result  is  that 
although  fully  one  quarter  of  its  length  is  devoted  to  sermon¬ 
izing,  the  novel’s  total  effect  is  one  of  youthful  exuberance. 

The  novel  begins  with  the  arrival  in  L03  Angies  of  Jeremy 
Pordage,  a  rather  more  scholarly  reincarnation  of  Pasteur 
Mercaptan,  the  perfumed  aesthete  in  Antic  Hay.  The  first  three 
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chapters,  describing  his  drive  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
estate  of  his  multimillionaire  employer  provide  an  excellent 
example  of  Huxley’s  ability  to  regulate  the  pace  of  his  work 
even  when  it  appears  to  be  in  full  gallop.  When  he  has  finished 
juxtaposing  billboards: 

"CLASSY  EATS.  MILE  HIGH  CONES 

JESUS  SAVES. 

HAMBURGERS,  ", 

and  has  described  in  full  the  cultural  miscegenation  of  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  boulevard,  we  are  certain  that  any  further  description 
will  be  anticlimactic .  But  Huxley  goes  on  to  further  aesthetic 
outrage.  We  are  given  a  quick  tour  through  the  Beverly  Pantheon, 
"THE  CEMETERY  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT" ,  complete  with  Perpetual  Wurli- 
tzer,  Tiny  Taj  Mahal,  Poets’  Corner  (for  screenwriters),  and  a 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  which  modern  engineering  can  guarantee  to 
be  perfectly  vertical.  And  then  we  are  taken  to  Jo  Stoyte’s 
super-Gothic  castle,  which  has  a  Vermeer  in  the  elevator,  thir¬ 
teenth-century  stained-glass  in  the  eleventh-floor  lavatory 
window,  and,  under  the  tennis  court  and  to  one  side  of  the  baboon 
enclosure,  a  replica  of  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes. 

Pordage  has  come,  at  a  very  high  salary,  to  catalogue  one 
of  Jo  Stoyte's  most  recent  acquisitions,  the  Hauberk  Papers. 

But,  lest  the  Pantheon  and  the  Gothic  fortress  be  insufficient 
to  disabuse  him  of  the  notion  that  his  employer  is  a  cultured 
patron  of  the  arts,  Stoyle  is  specific: 


"  ’No  use  talking  foreign  languages  to  me.  I 
never  had  any  education.  ...I'm  head  of  an  oil 
company  here.  Got  two  thousand  filling-stations 
in  California  alone.  And  not  one  man  in  any  of 
those  filling-stations  that  isn't  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate!  '  He  brayed  again,  triumphantly.  ’Go  and  talk 
foreign  languages  to  them.”’  5 
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A  similar  power-lust  inspires  many  of  his  donations  to  cultu¬ 
ral  and  philanthropic  organizations.  But  Pordage  soon  learns 
that  Stoyte's  primary  motivation  is  his  hysterical  fear  of 
death.  In  order  to  convince  himself  that  he  is  still  youth¬ 
ful  and  the  recipient  of  personal  affection,  Stoyte  keeps 
Virginia  Maunciple  to  play  the  combined  roles  of  daughter  and 
mistress.  And  in  order  to  cheat  death  even  temporarily,  he 
subsidizes  Dr.  Obispo’s  researches  into  longevity. 

Obispo’s  theory  is  that  senility  is  due  to  the  secretion 
by  the  body  of  poisonous  sterol  acids;  he  believes  that  such 
long-lived  creatures  as  carp  must  have  something  in  their  intes¬ 
tinal  fauna  which  inhibits  the  formation  of  sterols.  His 
researches  gain  considerable  impetus  when  Jeremy  Pordage  dis¬ 
covers  among  the  Hauberk  Papers  the  unfinished  diary  of  an 
eighteenth  century  earl  who  disappeared  during  a  sensual  scan¬ 
dal,  after  attaining  the  age  of  ninety-seven  by  eating  the  raw 
intestines  of  carp.  Obispo  determines  to  go  to  England  in 
order  to  discover  the  earl’s  fate,  but  delays  his  departure  in 
order  to  undertake  the  dispassionate  seduction  of  Virginia 
Maunciple,  Stoyte’s  doll-like  mistress. 

Virginia  capitulates  easily,  but  discovers  that  Obispo's 
scientific  eroticism  has  aroused  her  for  the  first  time  in 
her  promiscuous  life.  Like  Doidthy  Masson  in  Those  Barren 
Leaves ,  she  is  delivered  completely  into  ’’the  power  of  the 
fearful  thing. . .waking  darkly  within  her”.  She  can  secure 
no  aid  from  her  Catholicism,  which  is  not  so  much  a  religion 
as  an  excuse  for  playing  with  dolls.  She  can  only  abandon  her- 
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self  to  Obispo,  and  avert  Stoyte ’s  suspicion  by  flirting 
with.  Obispo's  assistant,  Peter  Boone.  Boone,  a  muddle- 

brained  young  idealist,  is  gradually  turning  from  his  vague 

\ 

Socialistic  humanitarianism  toward  the  meditative  life  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Propter.  But  his  blind  infatuation  for  Virginia 
causes  him  to  stumble  onto  the  scene  just  the  moment  that 
Stoyte  catches  Obispo  and  Virginia  in  adultery.  In  the  melj&e 
Stoyte  shoots  Peter  Boone. 

The  murder  is  concealed  at  considerable  expense;  and, 
after  salving  his  conscience  with  the  gift  of  an  auditorium  to 
Tarzana  College,  Stoyte  accompanies  Obispo  and  Virginia  to 
England  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  fate  of  "Old  Carp-guts", 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Gonister.  They  find  him  still  alive,  but 
in  the  two  hundred  and  one  years  of  his  life,  evolution  has 
had  sufficient  time  to  turn  him  into  an  ape. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  with  what  skill  Huxley  has  pre¬ 
pared  us  for  this  fantastic  but  hilarious  climax.  Several 
times  during  the  book  he  has,  of  course,  hinted,  through  the 
dialogue  of  his  characters,  that  man  is  merely  an  evolutionary 
development  of  the  foetus  of  an  ape.  In  other  scenes  he  has 
allowed  his  characters  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of 
allowing  a  dog  to  grow  into  a  wolf.  The  two  thoughts  are  ap¬ 
parently  unconnected.  Too,  he  arranges  for  Stoyte  to  keep  a 
colony  of  baboons  upon  his  estate;  consequently  Huxley  can 
describe  in  apparently  irrelevant  passages  the  sordid  squalor 
of  the  ape’s  existence.  He  allows  Jeremy  Pordage  to  recall 
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tiie  baboons  every  time  that  he  catches  himself  picking  dand¬ 
ruff  out  of  his  hair.  And  the  theme  of  underdevelopment  is 
established  by  recording,  in  all  their  rambling  incoherence, 
the  puerile  thoughts  of  Jo  Stoyte,  Virginia  Mauneiple,  and 
Peter  Boone.  It  is  only  at  the  climax  that  the  relationship 
between  all  of  these  threads  becomes  completely  clear. 

The  positive  doctrine  of  the  novel  is  expounded  in  con¬ 
versations  between  Peter  Boone,  Jeremy  Pordage,  and  the  Man  of 
Wisdom,  Mr.  Propter.  These  conversations  form  no  part  of  the 
satiric  content  of  the  book;  indeed,  Propter’s  doctrine  is 
related  to  the  main  theme,  infantilism,  only  through  Jo  Stoyte' s 
obsession  for  longevity.  Pcopter  claims  that  since  time  rep¬ 
resents  division,  which  is  evil,  all  events  within  time  are 
at  best  only  potentially  good.  Good  can  be  actualized  only 
outside  of  time: 

"  On  the  animal  level  and  on  the  level...  of 
eternity.  On  the  lower  level,  good  exists 
as  the  proper  functioning  of  the  organism  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own  being. 

On  the  higher  level,  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  without  desire  or 
aversion;  it  exists  as  the  experience  of  eter¬ 
nity,  as  the  transcendance  of  personality,  the 
extension  of  consciousness  beyond  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  ego."6 

Practically  speaking,  however,  good  can  be  attributed  to  any 
act  that  makes  for  liberation  from  time  and  personality. 

Since  slavery  and  poverty  intensify  man’s  obsession  with  the 
ego,  the  aim  of  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions 
should  be  to  promote  health,  and,  by  respecting  the  citizen's 
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personality,  to  allow  him  to  transcend  that  personality* 

Science  is  good  when  it  cures  disease,  or  develops  small  self- 
contained  tools  which  increase  the  individual's  capacity  to 
feed,  clothe  and  shelter  himself,  and  therefore  render  him 
less  dependent  upon  the  modern  economic  structure.  Art  is  at 
best  useless,  because  it  glorifies  the  purely  human  level  of 
time  and  personality.  Politics,  when  not  disastrously  evil, 
are  irrelevant,  for  any  ideal  is  "merely  the  projection,  on 
an  enormously  enlarged  scale,  of  some  aspect  of  personality." 

Propter's  theories  about  the  existence  of  good  on  the 
animal  level  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a  remnant  of  Rampion's 
doctrine  in  Point  Counter  Point.  But  Propter  means  little  more 
than  the  normal  functioning  of  the  healthy  organism.  Most  of 
Rampion's  "instincts"  would  be  labelled  egocentric,  and  there¬ 
fore  evil,  in  After  Many  a  Summer.  Recalling  our  discussion 
of  Huxley's  treatment  of  love,  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find 
fbopter  claiming  that  human  sexuality  is  always  self-conscious 
and  therefore  never  completely  on  the  animal  level  of  good. 


As  for  the  level  of  eternity,  Propter,  as  had  Beavis 
before  him,  confesses  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 


"The  only  vocabulary  at  our  disposal  is  a  voca¬ 
bulary  primarily  intended  for  thinking  strictly 
human  thoughts  about  strictly  human  concerns. 

But  the  things  we  want  to  talk  about  are  non¬ 
human  realities  and  non-human  ways  of  thinking. 
Hence  the  radical  inadequacy  of  all  statements 
about  our  animal  nature  and,  even  more,  of  all 
statements  about  God,  or  spirit,  or  eternity."  7 


In  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop,  Huxley  attempts  to  weave  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  eternity  into  the  body  of  the  novel,  but  here,  in 
After  Many  A  Summer,  he  contents  himself  with  a  meditation 
upon  a  definition  of  man — "A  nothingness  surrounded  by  God, 
indigent  and  capable  of  God,  filled  with  God,  if  he  so 
desires” — and  a  definition  of  God, "God  is  a  being  withdrawn 
from  creatures,  a  free  power,  a  pure  working." 

As  we  have  noticed,  fropter  takes  no  part  in  the  satire, 
and  his  doctrine  relates  only  partly  to  the  theme  of  the  novel. 
His  denial  that  good  can  exist  within  time,  if  valid,  makes 
pointless  Jo  Stoyte’s  search  for  everlasting  life.  His  defi¬ 
nition  of  idealism,  and  his  resurrection  of  Spandrell’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  "murderee”  will  explain  Peter  Boone’s  death.  It 
is  he  who  justified  Huxley's  dismissal  of  Jeremy  Pordage  on 
the  grounds  that  his  life  is  so  pointless  as  to  be  neither 
potentially  good  nor  potentially  evil,  merely  harmless.  Propter 
therefore  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  plot;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  he  has  so  little  to  do  will  offer  some  indication  of  how 
completely  Huxley  relies  upon  satire  in  order  to  dispose  of 
the  other  characters. 


Ill 


Time  Must  Have  A  Stop  (1944),  summarizes  and  modifies  the 
major  lessons  contained  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza  and  After  Many  a 
Summer.  In  one  of  the  two  plots  in  the  novel,  Huxley  returns 


to  the  Video  meliora  proboque  theme;  in  the  other,  he  takes 
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us  on  a  short  tour  through  hello 

In  After  Many  A  Sommer,  Jeremy  Pordage  was  dismissed 
with  the  grudging  admission  that  his  way  of  life,  though 
pointless,  at  least  did  others  no  harm.  In  Time  Must  Have  A 
Stop,  Eustace  Barnack,  Pordage’ s  sybaritic  counterpart,  dis¬ 
covers  the  corollary  to  this  negative  compliment:  that  such 
a  way  of  life,  although  it  harms  no  one  else,  is  very  harmful 
to  the  one  who  follows  it.  Eustace  Barnack  is  fully  as  skep¬ 
tical  of  political  panaceas  as  Mr.  Propter  ever  was;  he 
sneers  with  especial  bitterness  at  those  who  plead  for  just 
one  more  ind^spensible  revolution  in  order  to  establish  per¬ 
petual  peace.  He  leads  a  life  of  cultured  voluptuousness  and 
rejoices  in  the  fact.  ”Just  keeping  out  of  mischief--it ’ s 
the  greatest  of  all  virtues.”  But  when  he  dies,  he  finds 
himself  in  hell. 

’’Hell  is  the  incapacity  to  be  other  than  the  creature 
one  finds  oneself  ordinarily  behaving  as”  reflected  the  refor¬ 
med  Anthony  Beavis  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza.  In  After  Many  A  Summer, 
Propter,  meditating  upon  the  death  of  Peter  Boone,  advanced 
this  hypothesis: 


”1  should  say  that  Pete,  qua  Pete, doesn't  exist 
any  longer....  But  Pete ' s~Tgnorance, . . .  Pete’s 
fears  and  cravings — well,  I  think  it’s  quite 
possible  that  they’re  still  somehow  making  trouble 
in  the  world.  Making  trouble  for  everything  and 
everyone,  especially  for  themselves.  Themselves 
in  whatever  form  they  happen  to  be  taking....  If 
by  chance  Pete  hadn’t  been  ignorant  and  concupis¬ 
cent  ,..  .there  wouldn't  be  anything  to  make  further 
trouble .... 'God  is  a  being  withdrawn  from  creatures, 
a  free  power,  a  pure  working.  "’8 
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After  the  tearing  pain  of  his  last  heart  attach,  Eustace — or, 
as  Huxley  puts  it,  impersonally — ’’there  was  still.*,  a  faint 
awareness .. .The  awareness  knew  only  itself,  and  itself  only  as 
the  absence  of  something  else.”  After  eternities  of  absence, 
a  positive  presence  gradually  appears,  a  blissful  interpenetra- 
ting  light.  But  as  the  urgent  light  grows  brighter,  the  bliss 
turns  to  uneasiness  and  then  to  pain.  There  is  the  sensation 
of  being  crushed  with  too  much  knowledge  and  light  into  a  hid¬ 
eous  opacity.  The  opacity  forms  a  knowledge  that  if  there 
were  no  participation  in  the  brightness,  half  the  anguish 
would  disappear. 

’’For  an  immense  duration  the  two  awarenesses  hung 
as  though  balanced — the  knowledge  that  knew  itself 
separate,  knew  its  own  right  to  separateness,  and 
the  knowledge  that  knew  the  shamefulness  of 
absence,  and  the  necessity  for  its  agonizing 
annihilation  in  the  light."  9 

Then  there  is  no  more  participation,  and  the  opacity  knows 
itself  as  Eustace  Barnack.  Eventually  memories  precipitate 
out  into  a  lattice,  and  Eustace  can  will  himself  to  move  about 
from  scene  to  scene  on  the  lattice.  But  the  moment  he  ceases 
to  make  an  effort  of  will,  the  light  returns,  and  with  it  the 
agonizing  knowledge  that  the  lattice  must  be  repudiated. 

When  his  surviving  relatives  hold  a  seance,  Eustace  can  utilize 
the  medium’s  body  to  give  himself  the  sense  of  being  alive; 
for  the  rest  of  the  time,  Eustace  must  move  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  from  memory  to  memory,  pathetically  clinging  to  his 
self-identity . 

Such  a  summary,  brief  though  it  is,  provides  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  how  Huxley  visualizes  God  and  the  process  of  deil ication. 
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As  early  as  Those  Barren  Leaves,  he  had  formulated  the  doct¬ 
rine  that  salvation,  or  the  experience  of  eternity,  is  a  part 
of  this  life.  Now  he  follows  to  its  logical  conclusion  the 
implications  of  the  belief  that  man  owes  his  existence  to  the 
awareness  that  he  is  separate.  By  voluntarily  relinquishing 
that  separateness,  man  can  become  identified  with  "the  unmani¬ 
fested  principle  of  all  manifestation" ;  conversely,  Huxley 
speculates,  by  clinging  to  that  awareness,  man  should  be  able 
to  exist  on  a  different  axis  of  time  after  he  has  been  pronou¬ 
nced  dead. 

In  the  more  temporal  part  of  the  novel,  Huxley  returns  t© 
the  theme,  "Five  words  sum  up  every  human  biography:  video 
meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor."  The  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  this  claim  is  provided  by  one  of  Huxley’s  recurrent 
type  characters,  the  Immature  Artist.  In  character,  Sebastian 
Barnack  is  little  different  from  his  predecessors,  Denis  Stone 
in  Crome  Yellow,  or  Walter  Bidlake  in  Point  Counter  Point. 

Like  them,  he  persistently  ignores  the  dictates  of  his  reason, 
and  looks  at  reality  through  a  haze  of  romantic  art.  But 
Sebastian's  disillusionment  is  accomplished  almost  incidentally. 
Huxley’s  chief  target  is  weakness  of  character. 

Before  his  death,  Eustace  Barnack  promises  to  give 
Sebastian  a  Degas.  Sebastian  sells  the  picture  for  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  price  in  order  to  buy  himself  evening  clothes; 
then  the  executors  of  Eustace's  estate  begin  to  search  for  the 
missing  picture.  Like  the  young  Beavis  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza, 
Sebastian  cannot  tell  the  truth  because  he  fears  a  dinnmution 
of  his  dignity.  And  as  in  Eyeless  in  Gaza ,  the  delay  brings 
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tragic  consequences.  Sebastian  appeals  to  the  saintly  Man 
of  Wisdom,  Bruno  Rontini.  Rontini  secures  the  picture  from 
the  swindling  art  dealer;  but  the  dealer,  in  revenge,  informs 
the  Italian  police  that  Rontini  is  in  league  with  some  anti¬ 
fascists  with  whom  Sebastian  had  boasted  an  acquaintance. 
Rontini  goes  to  a  concentration  camp. 

In  the  epilogue,  Sebastian,  matured  and  crippled  by  the 
Second  World  War,  meditates  upon  Rontini fs  way  of  life.  It  is 
in  this  chapter  that  Huxley,  through  the  medium  of  Sebastian’s 
notebook,  provides  the  simplest  and  clearest  exposition  of 
his  philosophy.  He  claims  it  to  be  the  common  denominator  of 
all  the  higher  religions,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  "minimum 
working  hypothesis": 


"That  there  is  a  Godhead  or  Ground,  which  is  the 
unmanifested  principle  of  all  manifestion. 

That  the  Ground  is  transcendent  and  immanent. 

That  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  love, 

know  and,  from  virtually,  to  become  actually 
identified  with  the  Ground. 

That  to  achieve  this  unitive  knowledge,  to  realize 
this  supreme  identity,  is  the  final  end  and 
purpose  of  human  existence. 

That  there  is  a  Law  or  Dharma,  which  must  be 

obeyed,  a  Tao  or  Way,  which  must  be  followed, 
if  men  are  to  achieve  their  final  end. 

That  the  more  there  is  of  I,  me,  mine,  the  less 

there  is  of  the  Ground;  and  that  consequently 
the  Tao  i3  a  Way  of  humility  and  compassion, 
the  Dharma  a  Law  of  mortification  and  self- 
transcending  awareness .... 


Sebastian  wishes  to  propagate  this  doctrine  not  because  it  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  himself,  but  because  he  believes 
it  to  be  the  sole  hope  for  humanity. 
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"Peace  can’t  exist  except  where  there’s  a  meta- 
physic,  which  all  accept  and  a  few  actually 
succeed  in  realizing....  By  direct  intuition, 
...the  way  you  realize  the  beauty  of  a  poem — 
or  a  woman,  for  that  matter."  11 


Time  Must  Have  A  Stop  is  not  a  satire;  further,  it 
lacks  the  depth  of  character  and  the  integrity  of  construc¬ 
tion  which  might  make  it  a  good  didactic  novel.  There  is 
little  apparent  connection  between  the  subsidiary  characters 
and  the  doctrine  expounded  by  the  book.  And  that  doctrine  is 
almost  the  sole  link  between  the  two  plots.  As  a  consequence, 
the  novel  is  loose  and  shapeless.  Its  chief  value  is  that 
it  presents  Huxley’s  mystic  beliefs  possibly  more  clearly 
than  do  any  other  of  the  later  novels. 


IV 


Ape  and  Essence  (1948)  is  ostensibly  the  script  for  a 
motion  picture  dealing  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  atomic 
warfare.  In  a  series  of  brief,  savage  scenes  it  traces  sym¬ 
bolically  man’s  frantic  and  brutish  progress  toward  self- 
destruction;  then  it  undertakes  a  description  of  the  postwar 
society  of  the  twenty-second  century. 

Alfred  Poole,  a  scientist  from  New  Zealand,  the  only  coun¬ 
try  which  has  escaped  destruction,  joins  an  expedition  to  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  He  is  captured  by  the  natives 
who  dwell  in  the  ruins  of  Los  Angeles,  and  his  ship  sails  back 
without  him.  He  finds  himself  in  a  society  ruled  by  eunuchs 
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consecrated  to  Belial,  "the  Blowfly  in  the  human  heart", 
the  egocentric  principle  of  the  universe.  The  natives  obtain 
their  clothing  from  twentieth  century  graves,  their  fuel  from 
the  books  in  the  ruins  of  the  municipal  library.  Due  to  the 
physiological  effects  of  atomic  radiation,  mating  is  seasonal, 
as  in  the  lower  animals.  A  high  percentage  of  the  offspring 
are  monsters  who  are  killed  in  an  annual  sacrifice  to  Belial. 
Poole  eventually  falls  in  love  with  a  red-haired  "vessel" 
named  Loola,  and,  quoting  Epyssichydion ,  flees  with  her  to  a 
rebel  colony  where  love  is  still  permitted. 

Ape  and  Essence  presents  a  painful  and  sometimes  harrowing 
picture  of  man’s  suicidal  folly,  its  total  effect  seems  to  be 
one  of  hysteria.  What  little  satire  there  is,  is  mainly  of 
the  vituperative  sort.  Huxley  shrilly  damns  modern  deforest- 
ration,  wasteful  agricultural  methods,  the  armament  race,  the 
irresponsibility  of  science,  universal  infantilism — almost 
every  facet  of  contemporary  civilization.  His  sole  comfort 
seems  to  be  the  thought  that: 

"(Belial)  can  never  win*  for  good ... .Because  He 
can  never  resist  the  temptation  of  carrying  evil 
to  the  limit.  And  whenever  evil  is  carried  to 
the  limit,  it  always  destroys  itself.  After 
which  the  Order  of  Things  comes  to  the  surface 
again."  ^ 

Whether  the  future  Order  of  Things  includes  a  place  for  huma¬ 
nity,  Huxley  does  not  venture  to  predict. 
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V 


We  have  traced  the  evolution  of  Huxley’s  thought  from 
caustic  iconoclasm  through  Lawrencian  Life-Worship,  through 
meditative  pacificism,  to  mysticism.  We  have  watched  the 
rationalist  become  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  intellectu- 
alism  and  with  a  science  which  denies  the  validity  of  any 
type  of  knowledge  other  than  that  which  can  be  established  by 
its  method.  And  we  have  seen  him.  denounce  with  increasing 
ferocity  man's  suicidal  tendency  to  see  and  approve  the  better, 
but  choose  the  worse.  The  descriptions  of  the  mystic  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  later  novels  indicate  that  Huxley  has  found  his 
solution  by  direct  experience;  therefore  he  is  unlikely  to 
become  dubious  of  that  solution,  as  he  did  between  the  writing 
of  Those  Barren  Leaves  and  Point  Counter  Point.  His  future 
novels  very  probably  will  advance  doctrines  similar  to  those 
contained  in  After  Many  a  Summer  or  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop. 

But  if  we  quarrel  with  Huxley’s  solution,  we  cannot,  I 
think,  claim  with  several  critics  that  by  adopting  that  solu¬ 
tion,  Huxley  has  changed  the  nature  of  his  problem.  Huxley, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  has  always  been  concerned  primarily 
with  the  problem  of  the  individual. 

’’There’s  only  one  corner  of  the  universe  you  can 
be  certain  of  improving,  and  that's  your  own  self. 

So  you  have  to  begin  there,  not  outside,  not  on 
other  people.  That  comes  afterwards,  when  you've 
worked  on  your  own  corner.” 
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The  quotation,  from  Time  Must  Have  A  Stop,  might  be  applied 
as  a  premise  underlying  Crorae  Yellow  or  Antic  Hay.  In  his 
tendency  to  consider  the  individual  as  separate  from  the  soci¬ 
ety  which  produces  him,  Huxley  offers  us  probably  our  stron¬ 
gest  justification  for  dubbing  him  a  romantic. 

However,  until  the  predicted  infusion  of  Eastern  ideas 
into  our  Western  Civilization  has  come  to  pass,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Huxley  will  be  remembered  for  his  solution  to  contempor¬ 
ary  problems.  His  reputation  will  doubtless  be  based  upon 
such  satires  as  Point  Counter  Point,  Antic  Hay,  Brave  New 
World ,  and  possibly,  After  Many  A  Summer.  For  as  a  satirist, 
Huxley  has  few  equals  in  contemporary  English  literature. 

In  Crome  Yellow,  Mr.  Scogan  analyzes  the  satires  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  writer  named  Knockespotch: 


"Fabulous  characters  shoot  across  his  pages  like 
gaily  dressed  performers  on  the  trapeze.  There 
are  extraordinary  adventures  and  extraordinary 
speculations.  Intelligences  and  emotions,  relie 
ved  of  all  the  imbecile  preoccupations  of  civi¬ 
lized  life,  move  in  intricate  and  subtle  dances, 
crossing  and  recrossing,  advancing,  retreating, 
impinging.  An  immense  erudition  and  an  immense 
fancy  go  hand  in  hand.  All  the  ideas  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past,  on  every  possible  sub¬ 
ject,  bob  up...  smile  gravely  or  grimace  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  themselves,  then  disappear  to  make 
place  for  something  new.  The  verbal  surface  of 
his  work  is  rich  and  fantastically  diversified. 
The  wit  is  incessant.” 


The  speech,  without  much  modification,  might  be  taken  as 
Huxley’s  satirist  manifesto. 
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NOTES 


THE  LATER  NOVELS 

1.  Eyeless  in  G-aza,  XXIII,  p.  330 

2.  Ibid ,  XLII,  p.  503 

3.  Ibid,  XXI,  p.  297 

4.  Ibid ,  III,  p.  23 

5.  After  Many  A  Summer,  I,  ii,  p.  25 

6.  Ibid,  I,  ix,  p.  120 

7.  Ibid,  I,  xi,  p.  157 

8.  Ibid,  III,  i,  p.  290 

9.  Time  Must  Have  a  Stop,  XIII,  p.  142 

10 .  Ibid,  XXX,  p.  294. 

11.  Ibid,  XXX,  p.  309 

12.  Ape  and  Essence,  p.  197 
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